“Like the Play of Hamlet 
With Hamlet Left Out 


is a geography without superior maps. 


In Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography | 
™® the perfection of the maps is striking. Every mapisnew. Every map | 
@ was made especially for this Series Bos apices the highest art of map- | 
® making known today. 
© In their artistic use of color, their accuracy and clearness, these maps “e 
i will be a revelation to teachers familiar with other school geographies. “e 


A postal card request will bring you an illustrated circular 
which tells you more about these mare about the books. 


First Book, 72 cents Second Book, $1.24 
"AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
[es NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Let the children learn 
By DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON President of the American Academy of Medicine i 
® THE CHILD’S DAY 
Empnasizes health habits, illustrated by a typical day in the life of a child. This text is entirely within the mental 
z Grasp and interests of young pupils. For primary and intermediate grades. 192 pp. go cents. Postpaid. 
@ COMMUNITY HYGIENE (Recently Published) | 
= AWakens the «social sense,""—Tells what the community does for the health of the child and what the child can | 
efor the welfare of the community. Intermediate grades; 340 pp. 60 cents. Postpaid. 
=e & HANDBOOK OF HEALTH | 
. | Gives practical information regarding the body machinery, and-how to run it for the promotion of happy efficient 
living. grammar grades. 369 pp. 65 cents. Postpaid. 
Each book ts complete in itself. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Music Supervisors 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


& OF THE 


American Institute 
of Normal Methods 


An opportunity for those seeking to 
specialize in public school music, to obtain 
practical and thorough training in all phases 
of the work. Courses in drawing also given. 


An opportunity for the supervisor seek- 
ing fresh inspiration, to come in contact with 


the latest methods and the most progressive 
thought. 


Graduates of this school are always in 
demand. 


Eastern Session: July 6 to July 27 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. _ 
W. M. Hatch, Manager, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 


Western Session: June 26 to July 14 
Northwestern University. Evanston, II]. 
Frank D. Farr, Manager, 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


The 
Courtis Standard 
Practice Tests 


in Arithmetic which were discussed with 
so much interest at the 1915 meetings of 
the National Educational Association at 
Cincinnati and Oakland, and again atthe 
1916 meeting in Detroit, are published by 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


The publishers will be ver glad to answer inquiries 
as to the number need or classes, prices, dis 
counts, etc. 


ARITHMETIC ON TRIAL 


In these days when many topics of arithmetic are on trial 
to justify their presence in the school curriculum, a textbook 


which defends itself is a valuable ally. 


Essentials of Arithmetic 


WENTWORTH-SMITH 


No one will ever question the practical value of any subject included in 
this series. The stamp 6f absolute indispensability is upon every topic treated. 


is just this. 


Non- 


essentials and time-marking topics will not be found in them. The traditional mistakes 
of arithmetic courses have been avoided, the traditional deadwood fs missing. These 
books teach the topics that pupils are sure to need, not things that may be useful at 


some far-distant time. 


THE THREE-BOOK COURSE 


THE TWO-BOOK COURSE 


Primary Book. . 36 cents Primary Book . 36 cents 
intermediate Book . 40 cents Grammar School Book 65 cents 
Teacher’s Edition 40 cents 
Advanced Book 45 cents 
Send for a fall descriptive booklet 


29 Beacon Street 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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TRANSFER OF GENERAL POWERS 


BY JOHN G. THOMPSON 
Principal Fitchburg (Mass.) Normal School 


‘Do these pupils get anything out of their 
work in printing besides drill in spelling, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and special skill con- 
nected with the printer’s trade?” asked the vis- 
iting educator. “Yes,” replied the teacher of 
printing, “they learn to be neat, painstaking, 
reliable and accurate.” 


“You mean in their work as 
printers only,” replied the great edu- 
cator. You know experiment 


has shown us that the general 
powers you mention are not trans- 
ferable to other fields, but must be 
acquired anew in each field.” 

“Pardon me,” replied the printer, 
“but all my experience and cbserva- 
tion shows the opposite. If what 
you say is true, a good deal of the 
work at this school is not ‘function- 
ing, if I may borrow a word. Let 
me explain. A year ago the students 
were told that the hen-house, cap- 
able of accommodating three hun- 
dred hens, was available for any two 
or three of them who desired to use it for rais- 
ing hens on their own responsibility, to be sold 
to the boarding halls at regular market prices 
later. Two of the students accepted the oppor- 
tunity, bought four hundred chickens, fed and 
cared for them for eight months, and sold them 
to the boarding halls. 

“It was assumed that the project would de- 

velop in these students to a certain extent, the 
power to take responsibility, and a realization of 
the value of painstaking in addition to special 
knowledge of how to raise hens, how to keep 
books, draw checks, and other similar business 
transactions, for the students started with a 
bank account, paid all their bills by check and 
kept detailed accounts.” 
_ “Such a project will develop responsibility only 
m connection with raising hens and the power 
so developed will not be transferred to raising 
Strawberries or to washing windows by con- 
tract as I understand some other students of the 
school have done,” replied the educator. 

The question of the transfer of these so-called 
general powers is one that is dividing educa- 
tional opinion just at present. Based upon some 


entirely inadequate experiments, seemingly dog- 


matic statements are being made, statements that 
if wrong are likely to misdirect educational 
procedure. In the discussion of this matter, as 
SO often is true in all discussion, there is a de- 
cided lack of definiteness and clearness in the 
use of terms, in this special case, in what is in- 


PAYSON SMITH, LL. D. 
State Commissioner Elect, 
Massachusetts 


cluded under the term general powers and of 
what is meant by the term. Some include skill 
of hand, skill in mental operation, memory, 
imagination, judgment and reasoning. 

General power as used in this article does not 
include any of these. Memory, for instance, is 
almost always a localized function. Physiology 
has demonstrated this. Visual 
memory, auditory memory, tactile 
memory, and other forms of memory 
are the result of the action of en- 
tirely separate parts of the human 
anatomy, and _ therefore special 
powers. Skill is always understood 
to be a special training, while ac- 
curacy, like imagination, is depend- 
ent upon knowledge, stored up im- 
pressions, or facts. There is, how- 
ever, a general power. It is always, 
as used here, the application of a 
general idea derived by induction 
from a largé number of particular 
truths or ideas or facts. A basal 
law of biology and _ psychology is 
that thought tends to go out in action. A gen- 
eral idea goes out in general lines of action. 

A little girl is taught very early in life that 
she must keep her hands clean, that she must 
keep her face clean, and her hair combed. At 
first she comes to nurse or mother to have her 
hands cleaned when they are soiled, then later 
she is able to wash them herself. Still later she 
adds the idea that the finger nails must be kept 
clean, that her hair needs to be occasionally 
washed, that the teeth must be cleaned regu- 
larly, and so on, step by step, she builds up the 
general idea of neatness and cleanliness so far 
as her own body is concerned. When she plays 
with her dolls she transfers this idea to the 
dolls, and combs their hair, washes their hands, 
and “tidies them up.” She soon adds to this idea 
of cleanliness of body, or perhaps develops at 
the same time with it, the idea that her clothing 
must be clean, and she is disturbed if her apron 
or dress is soiled. She transfers the same idea 
to her doll’s apron or dress, or other clothing, 
to her doll carriage, to the lap-robe, to the table- 
cloth in her own dining room and the table-cloth 
on the doll’s dining table. 

As she builds up the general idea of neatness 
and cleanliness she will notice dirty window- 
panes, dirty floors, disorderly and dirty front 
yards and back yards, school yards and school- 
rooms, public streets and railway stations. 
Thus her idea of neatness and cleanliness may 
be extended from keeping her own little hands 
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clean to keeping the public streets and public 
places in her city clean. It is worthy of notice 
in passing that those who are most zealous for 
public cleanliness have usually never had any 
experience in cleaning public streets and public 
parks. The idea of a clean street, a clean and 
attractive park, and usually of a clean yard 
about a house, has been transferred from the 
idea of neatness and cleanliness developed in 
some other field. 

Thus the idea of neatness is a spreading 
general idea including constantly more and more 
in its field. The field has widened through ac- 
tual doing, that is, the actual righting of un- 
clean conditions through observation and pre- 
cept. The general idea of neatness and cleanli- 
ness is exercised as a general power affecting 
all lines of human activity with which the gen- 
eral idea is connected. Other general powers 
or general ideas put into action are: painstak- 
ing, reliability, orderliness,-system, economy. 

A student working in the printing office is led 
to establish the general idea of neatness through 
repeated illustrations showing that otherwise 
his work will be inefficient and unsatisfactory. 
In the same way he may develop the general 
idea of painstaking and striving for accuracy. 
He gains from repeated experiences with proof 
the general idea that accuracy is not only desir- 
able in printing, but that without it printing is 
practically worthless. It is absolutely necessary 
that the work should be accurate. To be ac- 
curate he must be painstaking. The piece of 
printing is also of no value if it is soiled, there- 
fore he has to be neat. 

Now, from printing alone he has formed gen- 
eral ideas of neatness, painstaking and relia- 
bility. He may also form general ideas of order 
and system, of economy of material and time, 
of taking responsibility for certain parts of the 
work, of thoroughness, and he may from con- 
tinued experience in printing, pretty well fix 
these general ideas into habits of action. <Ac- 
curacy is to be carefully distinguished from 
striving for accuracy, or painstaking, for ac- 
curacy in each field depends upon special knowl- 
edge and is a special power or skill, while striv- 
ing for accuracy is a general power. 

lf he is transferred to another field of work, 
let us say horticulture, will he carry over any 
of these general powers? 

The human mind seems to have the power or 
tendency to organize its materials. However 
the mind is considered, or whatever may be the 
fundamental psychological belief of the one 
considering it, the fact that experience and re- 
sults of experience which build up what we call 
the human mind, do become organized to some 
extent, greater or less, depending upon the in- 
dividual mind in question, is a truth. That the 
organization of mental materials into fixed 
groups with a tendency to remain fixed, is char- 
acteristic of the human mind, is also true. 

Professor William James says that some 
human minds suggest a large number of adja- 
cent walled cities, and that all ideas connected 
with a central theme or subject are collected in- 
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side one wall and that none of them get over it 
to join with ideas inside another wall, or if they 
get over they are soon back again. He adds 
that a person with a mind like this is in com. 
mon parlance called an “old fogy,” and that 
most people become old fogies at about the age 
of twenty-two. 

General ideas derived from particular experi- 
ences do tend to remain connected with those 
experiences. It is the business of the instructor 
and guide, the teacher, to see that these gen- 
eral ideas are brought over to other sets of ex- 
periences. The mind will ordinarily do this as 
a result of simple suggestion such as the simple 
pointing out that the necessity of mneatness 
which has been derived from the experiences in 
the printing shop is just exactly as necessary in 
working in a dentist’s office. 

When the idea of neatness is carried over 
from experience in the printing shop to experi- 
ence in the dentist’s office the one carrying it 
over finds neatness must be brought about ina 
different way, that the neatness of the printing 
shop produced by the use of soap and water 
must be carried in the dentist’s office to a 
greater extent by the use of antiseptics and 
germicides. 

But the transfer of the idea of neatness, the 
ordinary human mind will make by simple sug- 
gestion, sometimes by auto-suggestion. Any 
individual who has really made the transfer is 
guided in his action by it and does not need to 
get the idea of neatness as a new idea because 
it is to be applied in a new field. Practice and 
habit will of course strengthen it as they 
strengthen all ideas in action. 

This power of transferring general ideas de- 
veloped in one field of experience to new fields 
of experience is what distinguishes the higher 
minds from the lower. A weak-minded person 
can be taught to set a table for six diners with 
precision and accuracy. Usually such a weak- 
minded person is entirely lost if dishes are pro- 
vided to set the table only for five. Of course 
with a mind of this character it is almost im- 
possible to develop any general idea, to say 
nothing of carrying this general idea from one 
field to another. 

Then there is the next higher type of mind 
which, like the mind of the old fogy, may de- 
velop one general idea in connection with spe- 
cial fields, but which will not transfer these 
general ideas to any other field except the one 
in connection with which the idea was devel- 
oped. Or if the general idea is transferred to @ 
new field it does not become fixed in connection 
with that field, but has a tendency to jump back 
inside the walled city from which it came, oF 
must be fixed anew each time for each field by 
habit. 

So that if you convince the old fogy type of 
mind by argument and reason that neatness is 
just as necessary in connection with personal 
appearance and personal habits as it is in print- 
ing, the transfer is made only temporarily, un- 
less by repeated experiences resulting in habit 
the general idea of neatness is also developed im 
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connection with personal appearance. With 
this type of mind every transfer of the general 
idea must be fixed by long training resulting in 
habit. But even here the question arises, How 
many times, in connection with how many dif- 
ferent fields, must the general idea of neatness 
be developed before the idea will be transferred 
spontaneously by the individual to a new field? 

Then the third and higher type of mind has 
a power that may perhaps be called generaliz- 
ing from general ideas, or that which is in ef- 
fect the transfer of a general idea developed in 
a particular field to other fields without requir- 
ing new experiences, and a repeating of the 
process by which the idea was first developed, 
for every new field. This is the highest type of 
mind, the mind that reaches out towards the 
goal of the philosopher, the one general idea 
which will include and comprehend all ideas, all 
thoughts, all experiences, that which some call 
God. 

The child mind is likely to begin in a state 
similar to that of the weak-minded adult and 
with similar powers from this to advance through 
the old fogy state by proper direction, guidance, 


and experience to the third state. This develop- 
ment is the business of education. 

The human mind, instead of being a collec- 
tion of walled cities, should be more like a boil- 
ing cauldron with particles floating on the sur- 
face, all that below the surface being considered 
as the unconscious or subconscious mind. The 
particles unite into more or less distinct masses, 
but they are easily broken up and re-united into 
other masses so that any single particle may in 
a particular time have passed through almost 
every group, and so that collections of particles 
representing in the figure, inadequately of 
course, general ideas may move from one mass 
to every other. This is the mind of the poet,. 
the seer, the philosopher. 

The lowest type of mind may never have any 
conception of providence or goodness or God. 
The second type may see him only in terrifying 
disturbances of the natural order, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, eruptions of volcanoes, and great 
wars, while the highest type like Spinoza, “the 
God intoxicated philosopher,” will find him and 
see him in everything and everywhere. 


EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM —(XxXI) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS OF 
EDUCATION.—(IIL.) 


GENERAL EATON AND COLONEL DAWSON. 


The second United States Commissioner of 
Education was General John Eaton, a native of 
New Hampshire, a worthy son of New England, 
a brilliant soldier in the Civil war, a man of com- 
manding presence, of intense conviction, indomi- 
table courage, noble patriotic spirit, with ardent 
Christian devotion. 

I had known General Eaton before I came to 
the Journal of Education, as we were both some- 
what active in Congregational counsels at a time 
when the warring theological factions were 
bitterly assailing each other in what appeared to 
be a death grapple, so that when I came to the 
Journal of Education he had strong convictions 
as to what my editorial policy should be, and our 
differences were most uncomfortable for both of 
us. | 

Colonel Dawson had succeeded him and I had 
extended the right hand to the unknown educa- 
tor from Georgia, in which welcome I stood al- 
most alone. = 

My associate, William EF. Sheldon, had been in- 
tensely in earnest in the advocacy of Dr. Emer- 
son E, White, and Dr. A. D. Mayo, who had been 
on the editorial staff of the Journal of Education, 
was greatly disgusted that President Cleveland 
had made this appointment. My situation was 
not altogether comfortable. 

Indeed, among my educational associates I 
stood practically alone in offering no criticism 


for the appointment. I saw the point of view of 
the Southern people. 

This was their argument: General Eaton had 
been appointed because he had been in the 
Northern Army, and had not been prominent as. 
an educator prior to his appointment. Now that 
the opposing party was in: power, why not appoint 
an Officer of the other army in the interest of 
peace? 

Colonel Dawson was a rare gentleman, fault- 
less in character, loyal to public education, ac- 
ceptable to the leading school people of the 
South, and President Cleveland was led to believe 
that nothing could do as much for the improve- 
ment of education in the South as to appoint such 
a Southern man. 

Educational history will always say that Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland listened to politicians in- 
stead of educators, but I then saw, as I see now, 
that he may have thought he had the interests of 
education in the South at heart in the appoint- 
ment. 

My first meeting with Colonel Dawson was 
after his appointment and at a dinner party in 
Baltimore given by my very loyal friend, Hon. 
M. A. Newell, the State Superintendent and 
principal of the State Normal School, and one- 
time president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

Dr. and Mrs. Newell’s home was one in which 
Southern hospitality was at its best, and on 
this occasion the Baltimore superintendent and 
several professors of Johns Hopkins University 
were present. Dr. Newell was a brilliant con- 
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versationalist with ready wit and vital informa- 
tion, always recent. A trite saying never passed 
his lips. Colonel Dawson was courtly and 
courtesy personified. He played the part of a 
learner. He started conversation with a ques- 
tion, never ended it with an official utterance. 
He was evidently in earnest in his desire to 
know what to do and how to do it. The only 
disheartening feature of the evening was the 
unconcealed ignorance of everybody and every- 
thing in national education. Dr. Newell re- 
marked, privately, afterward that Colonel 
Dawson’s task was evidently impossible, and so 
it proved. He made no appreciable mistakes, 
but he achieved nothing and no effort was made 
by him or his friends to secure his reappoint- 
ment. 

General Eaton was a leader in national edu- 
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cational counsels. He was always at conven. 
tions, associations, and educational conferences, 
He was also active in political counsels and in 
religious afiairs. His was a striking person- 
ality. He was not a philosopher, nor was he 
scholarly, but he was instinctively a leader, a 
commander. The Bureau had no money, he had 
no office force of any account. He did some- 
how manage to bring out large reports, but they 
were from three to five years behind the times, 
due partly to his lack of office help and partly 
to the Government Printing Office. 

His lifelong partisanship made all thought of 
his reappointment by the President of the op- 
position impossible. 

He became president of Marietta College, 
in Ohio, and his activities thereafter were those 
of an ardent champion of Christian education, 


We ought to have a great system of industrial and vocational education under Federal 
guidance and with Federal aid.—President Woodrow Wilson (January, 1916). 


NO ONE MAN POWER 


[The following editorial from “School” of New York City 
is well worth reading.] 

The state educational bill may be a bene- 
ficial measure for communities outside of this 
city, but it has some features which in the opin- 
ion of the school world of New York City would 
vitiate it in its application to the system of this 
city. The bill would establish “One Man 
Power” in the system. This was the principal 
fault of the state bill which was overwhelmingly 
rejected only a year ago and was withdrawn 
before a vote could be taken on it. Why this 
attempt to establish “One Man Power” after 
the defeat of last year? Has Deputy Commis- 
sioner Andrew E. Finegan learned anything 
since then? There is no instance on record in 
the history of educational legislation in this 
state where public opinion so quickly smashed 
an obnoxious proposition before the Legisla- 
ture. The reintroduction of this objectionable 
provision to confer plenary powers on the City 
Superintendent of Schools of New York City is 
an exhibition of contemptuous disregard of pub- 
lic opinion in the school world of this city, and 
members of the Legislature who respect the 
views of the twenty-one thousand teachers of 
New York will make a bad mistake if they do 
not insist at once on the withdrawal of this 
section of the bill. 

The bill would make the City Superintendent 
the Czar of the system. Under the powers 
conferred on him he would have the authority 
to nominate the associate superintendents, the 
examiners, the district superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers, and he would also have super- 
vision over the janitors. Finally, he could con- 
trol the supply of textbooks by creating the 
single textbook list. What call is there for in- 
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vesting the City Superintendent with all these 
powers? Who has advocated it in public? 
When Mr. Finegan addressed the teachers of 
this city on the subject of “Home Rule” on sey- 
eral occasions he did not mention the subject 
of “the City Superintendent’s Rule.” He ap- 
parently kept that up his sleeve. The teachers 
did not suspect that “One-Man Power” was 
again in contemplation. If Mr. Finegan had 
been frank and announced at the dinner of the 
Association of Men Principals that he intended 
to reintroduce this provision to put a czar over 
the school system, he would have heard some 
“winged words” from the principals. They 
might have asked him if he really believed in 
“home rule” when he was advocating it, when 
he was secretly working at Albany with a small 
group of men to revive a plan that the school 
world of this city had rejected. After the 
teachers had obtained copies of the Lockwood- 
Kincaid bill, Mr. Finegan found out at his secret 
conference at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel what 
the teachers present thought of it. He should 
keep his promise to them to strike out the 
provision, and if he does not the Legislature 
should. 

If any member of the dominating party in the 
Legislature desires to drive a nail in his politi- 
cal coffin he can do so with perfect ease by vot- 
ing for the clause on page twelve of the printed 
bill empowering the City Superintendent “to 
recommend to the Board of Education suitable 
list of textbooks to be used in the schools,” 
without a fundaniental alteration in that clause. 
As it stands, this would enable the city super- 
intendent to create a most vicious monopoly. 
It is the old plan, in a new guise, to establ sh 
the single textbook list. There is no qualifica- 
tion of language whatever. The City Superin- 
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tendent, under this proposed authority, could 
send lists to the Board of Education, with one 
book on each, and thus keep within the letter 
of the law. But that would establish the single 
textbook list and place the business of furnish- 
ing the schools with books in the hands of one 
great corporation, with the result that it would 
fatten on the schools at the expense of all other 
publishers. Several times City Superintendent 
Maxwell attempted, against the advice of his 
friends, to force the single textbook list 
through the Board of Superintendents and was 
defeated. Is the Board of Superintendents to be 
wiped out of existence because a book mo- 
nopoly is trying to establish the single book list? 
The present competitive system is the best be- 
cause it is honest and prevents monopoly. It 
does not cost the city one single cent extra, and 
it enables schools of widely differing needs to 
make the selections of books that are suitable 
to their respective necessities. Who wants 
this single textbook list? All the publishers, 
who would be excluded from furnishing the 
schools with books if a monopoly should be 
created, ought to make common cause against 


it. They should act quickly. As the principals - 


and teachers would be restricted to one book in 
each subject they should act, too. They ought 
to make their power felt now and order books 
only from publishers whom they know they 
can trust and who are not sneaking up to Al- 
bany to lobby vicious bills through the Legisla- 
ture. 

Another objectionable feature of the bill is 
the section empowering the new Board of Edu- 
cation that would be appointed “to create, abol- 
ish, maintain and consolidate all such positions, 
boards or bureaus as in its judgment may be 
necessary.” This is extraordinary power to con- 
fer on a new Board of Education. It might 
mean the wiping out of the Board of Super- 
intendents, the different bureaus in the depart- 
ment which have justified their creation, and 
the establishment of new bureaus under new 
and untried heads who would be absolutely con- 
trolled by the city government. These depart- 
ments have never been seriously accused of 
inefficiency, nor has one word intimating graft 
ever been uttered against them. Millions of 
dollars have passed through the hands of Super- 
intendent C. B. J. Snyder of the Bureau of 
Buildings, and there has never been a whisper 
that dishonesty was practiced in that depart- 
ment. This proposed section would enable any 
Mayor in appointing members of the Board of 
Education to mould it to his purpose, and it 
should be eliminated. It would be a good plan 
to let well enough alone. 


John Muir once said to Mr. Harriman: “I am richer 
than you are.” “Yes,” said Mr. Harriman, “but how?” 


Mr. Muir answered: “Because I’ve got enough money 
and you haven't.” John Muir placed money in the 
right place, using it as a means solely to help him 
to become a great servant of his time. It is not the 
amount of money we have that counts; it is our at- 
titude towards it that determines whether or not we 
are dollar-idolaters—The Christian Herald. 
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THE BACONIAN SHAKESPEARIANS 
[Editorial.] 


It is cause for sincere regret that the non- 
Shakespeare enthusiasts should have made this 
year their year. It was very generally thought 
that the intense devotion of the lovers of Shake- 
speare would succeed by their boundless zeal in 
the celebration of the tercentenary in qui¢gting pub- 
lic anxiety regarding the authorship of the plays 
of Shakespeare. Things were really going along 
smoothly with editorials, magazine articles, new 
books, pageants and moving pictures until Judge 
Richard S. Tuthill of the circuit court in Chi- 
cago ruled that Bacon wrote the Plays of 
Shakespeare. 

The decision dissolved an injunction issued on 
the petition of William N. Selig, motion picture 
manufacturer, to restrain George Fabyan, pub- 
lisher, and others from completing publication 
of books supporting the Baconian theory. 

The court held that the name Shakespeare had 
been used simply as a disguise. 

The claim of friends of Francis Bacon that 
he is the author of the works of Shakespeare and 
facts and circumstances in the vast bibliography 
of the controversy over the question and proofs 
submitted herein convince the court that Francis 
Bacon is the author. 

Judge Tuthill said: “That William Shake- 
speare was born April 23, 1564; that he went to 
London about 1586 or 1587; that for a time there- 
after he made his living working for Burbage; 
that he later became an actor in Burbage’s thea- 
tre, and in traveling theatrical companies ; that he 
returned about 1(99-1610 to live in Stratford-on- 
Avon, where he engaged in business to the time 
of his death, on April 23, 1616, aud that Shake- 
speare was not an educated man, are allegations 
which the court finds true. 

“The court further finds that Francis Bacon 
was born January 26, 1560; that he was edu- 
cated not only in English, but in French, Latin, 
Italian, German, and had a general educatiom 
equal or superior to any one of his age; that he 
was the compiler of a book of 1,560 axioms and 
phrases selected from the greatest authors and 
books of all time; that in his youth literary peo- 
ple were frowned upon in England, but in Paris 
literary people were in the favor of the reigning 
powers and literature was having a renaissance. 
Bacon went to Paris in his early youth and spent 
several years in this atmosphere. 

“The court further finds that by the published 
and accounted works of Francis Bacon there is 
given a cipher which Bacon devised in his early 
youth when in Paris, called the Biliteral cipher; 
that the witness, Elizabeth Wells Gallup, has ap- 
plied that cipher according to the directions left 
by Francis Bacon and has found that the name 
and character of Shakespeare were used as a 
mask by Francis Bacon to publish facts, stories 
and statements contributing to the literary 
renaissance in England which has been the glory 
of the world.” 

The court further claims that :— 

“The claim of the friends of Francis Bacon 
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that he is:the author of said works of Shake- 
speare, and the facts and circumstances in the 
real bibliography of the controversy over the 
question of authority and the proofs submitted 
herein, convince the court that Francis Bacon is 
the author.” 


This throws into the arena a most disquieting 
element. Many worshipers of Shakespeare are 
diverting their energies from the demonstration 
of the glories of the Shakespeare Plays to the 
bitterest attacks on the judge’s decision. and 
the Baconian claimants. 

Neutrals find it difficult to understand why 
persons who love literature with a consuming 
passion cannot rejoice in the Shakespeare Plays 
for their own sake. 

A prominent woman whose public and platform 
werk are uniformly recognized recently said: “I 
yielded to the critics in the matter of the early 
‘chapters of Genesis, of Job, of the Miracles, 
and other things dear to me in my early woman- 
hood, but i will not allow anyone to shake my 
faith in Shakespeare. I would sooner die than 
entertain the faintest flutter of a doubt in this.” 

Over against Judge Tuthill’s legal decisions we 
would place the following editorial from The 
‘Oregonian :— 

“The tercentenary of no other mortal could 
arouse such active interest. The achievements 
and attainments of no other mortal could arouse 
such discussion and reflection. ‘After God,’ 
Alexandre Dumas once observed, ‘Shakespeare 
has created most.’ Next to the Bible his works 
have been the most widely read and quoted. They 
have been made the subject of libraries of books 
written in appreciation, occasionally in criticism. 

“The delights of Shakespeare are inexhaustible. 
His writings do not weary or grow old. They 
meet every taste, no matter how profound or deli- 
cate. The innermost secrets of human nature 
‘are laid bare to the accompaniment of the magic 
‘word music. 


“Shakespeare’s mind has been likened to a 
highly sensitive film which, through the lens of 
his eye, acquired an accurate picture for future 
reproduction. But that was the least of his vir- 
tues. He saw not merely the external form, but 
the innermost recesses. Human nature was an 
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open book. To see a man was to know him, 
whether that man came within the sphere of his 
own race and his own experiences or not. How 
else might he have produced Othello, Iago, Shy- 
lock, Cleopatra, Orsino, Caliban, since his days 
were spent within the limits of his own coun- 
try? ' 
“The personages met with in Shakespeare are 
never puppets or caricatures except as men are 
these things. He never wanders from the high- 
way of life. Kings and beggars alike are the toys 
of his fancy, and in their development he does 
not dweil upon their frailties or bring out a cari- 
cature for the purpose of exhibiting some dom- 
inating characteristic. Shylock’s love of gold is 
not permitted to rob him of other attributes, 
which, after all, the real Shylock would cling to, 
He creates no Frankensteins, no erotic, ill-bal- 
anced women. Imagination and understanding 
are never divorced. In this integrity he has im- 
parted to drama and to literature its finest 
standards.” 


DR. ANGELL AND COEDUCATION 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Women seekers of higher education and the 
pioneer college-bred women will always hold in 
grateful remembrance the late Dr. James Burrill 
Angell, the pioneer champion of co-education, 
whose recent passing at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven brought to a close the long record 
of a life well spent in educational service. 

It is forty-five years next June since Dr. Angell 
delivered his inaugural as president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which at the time of his ad- 
vent was entering upon its great period of ex- 
pansion from a small, struggling college to a uni- 
versity now ranking among the ten greatest 
higher educational institutions in the United 
States—‘“the Harvard University of Michigan.” 

Dr. Angell, a keen, virile New Englander, fresh 
from the presidency of the University of Vermont 
(previous to which he had served a decade first 
as professor of modern languages and literature 
at Brown and then editor of the Providence Jour- 
nal), brought to the task the commanding abilities, 
the needed serenity, good cheer and tactful sin- 


I regard the scout movement as one of the most valuable educational 
agencies of this generation. One lesson of the present European War is 
that American boys must b2 trained in patriotism and in those homely 


virtues which would make for civic order and social stability, 


For this 


purpose I know of no means so effective as those employed by the Boy 


Scouts, 


I hope to see the time when every American schoolboy will 


look forward to becoming a good scout and will be trained to incorporate 
the ideas of the boy scout into his life as an American citizen.—Dean 
James E. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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cerity which made him not only a great educator 
and co-educator, but also a statesman and diplo- 
mat of the highest order. 

Michigan had then only a thousand students 
and thirty-five professors, five buildings and a li- 
brary of 17,000 volumes, and an income of $85,000. 
Now the student body is over 6,000, 
the faculty numbers more than 350, 
the buildings number over a score, 
the library contains over 350,000 
yolumes and the university’s annual 
income (including students’ fees) 
totals $2,535,260, at last report. 

In all this advance, Dr. Angell 
has been the great, liberal-minded im- 
pelling genius. He early had a 
revelation of what the university 
should be to the people and at- 
tempted to realize his vision. The 
lecture-rooms were open to. the 


public as well as to the matriculates, joHn aRTHURGREENE high 


impressed his students Who retires from active lead- 
and he og oge ‘i ership in American Book 
with the high responsibility of culture. Company 


He welcomed women students upon the same 
basis as men. He was the first president of a great 
university to meet this problem, and he met it on 
a broad plane, giving the opportunity and en- 
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couraging timid young women students to show 
what they could do. When predictions of evil 
results were fired upon him, he stood faithfully by 
his convictions as to the real service of a demo- 
cratic university giving equal chance to women 
to equip themselves for life’s service and to make 
the most of their natural abilities. 

His personal .experience in co-edu- 
cation (which was larger and longer 
than that of any other man in the 
world) impelled him to give strong 
testimony for the support of the prin- 
ciple of co-education. The women 
students of Michigan University 
number about a thousand the 
current year, and many _ thou- 
sands during the years of Dr. An- 
gell’s great activities. They have 
stiown ability, independence and 
sound judgment, gained 
rank as students, and 
lost nothing of their genuine 
womanliness. Large numbers of them 
occupy posts of usefulness and prominence. And 
all rise unanimously at his passing to honor the 
grand old educator and president of Michigan 
University and to call him blessed. 


- INLAND EMPIRE MEETING 


[ Editorial. ] 


In Massachusetts it is practically impossible to 
get any attendance at a state educational meet- 
ing from west of the Connecticut river. One 
hundred miles is prohibitive! The range of the 
Inland Empire Association is as great as from 
Eastport, Maine, to East St. Louis in Illinois, and 
from Cape May, New Jersey, to Calumet, Michi- 
gan. 
California, Colorado and Illinois have di- 
vided their associations into four associations so 
as to intensify local professional thought ; Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana meet to- 
gether so as to get the greatest reaction one 
upon the other, professionally. 

At the meeting of 1916 at Spokane on every 
program of much significance each state put for- 
ward its best representatives for the occasion. 
For illustration, one evening the topic was “The 
University for Community Service,” and Chan- 
cellor E. C. Elliott of Montana, President M. A. 
Brannon of Idaho, President Henry Suzzallo of 
Washington, and President P. L. Campbell of 
Oregon, each the head of the state university, 
were speakers. 

Spokane is the permanent meeting place of the 
Inland Empire meeting, primarily because of its 
location, also because “The Davenport” is 
literally the best convention hotel headquarters 
in the United States, because the citizens never 
weary in playing enthusiastic host, and also be- 
cause the daily papers, morning and evening, 
give more space and more intelligent reports of 
the doings than the papers in any other city. 
There was not a sensational paragraph about the 


meeting all the week. They did not discover any 
politics or other “mare’s nest,” but they did give 
intelligent, appreciative reports of the doings of 
the general session and of department meet- 
ings also. 

President H. A. Davee, state superintendent 
of Montana, made a program that was in delight- 
ful contrast with programs of other days, there 
and other where. One thought ran through the 
meetings of the general session and in a large 
measure of the departments. “The Relation of 
the Schools, high and low, to the Community” 
was the guiding thought. 

Inevitably Washington had the larger number 
on the program, and Eastern Oregon the 
larger number of representatives. But 
Washington had only about the number of 
speakers to which her relative size entitles her. 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana had the same num- 
ber of places on the program. There could have 
been nothing intentional about this, as thirty dif- 
ferent chairmen made the thirty different pro- 
grams. 

The enrollment was near two thousand, which 
in a population of 2,560,000 in 400,000 square 
miles was highly creditable. On this basis a 
meeting of the sixteen states east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio would have nearly 
40,000. 

It was not my first week at an Inland Empire 
meeting, but it was exceptionally enjoyable be- 
cause in the four years since I was there before I 
have come to know practically all of these men 
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and women in their home cities, so that I was 
able to enjoy the spirit of reunion everywhere and 
always in evidence. 

An especially interesting feature of this’ meet- 
ing was the hearty leadership accorded the new 
men, among them Chancellor Edward C. Elliott 
of Montana, President M. A. Brannon of Idaho, 
President Henry Suzzalo of the Washington 
State University,—who is by the way to be presi- 
dent for 1917—and President E. O. Helland of 
the State Agricultural College of Washington. 


A STATE’S SCHOOL-SPIRIT STIRRED 


BY CHARLES A. WAGNER 
Commissioner of Education, Delaware 


Among the proofs that this state has had school 
spirit are a system of local taxation for school 
purposes and the election of local school commis- 
sioners, with more or less zeal, to direct schools 
for the public, since 1829. With varying degrees of 
concern or unconcern the school spirit of the 
eighteen hundreds passed over into the nineteen 
hundreds. About 1912 a new law relating to the 
State Board of Education went into effect. Under 
the changed conditions, a law creating the office of 
Commissioner of Education was passed. Such an 
official was appointed, and with the commencement 
of active service of this official there began a con- 
certed effort over the entire state to heighten and 
intensify interest in the public schools. This is 
not siid to intimate or to imply that other officials 
in other capacities had not previous to 1912 made 
serious and earnest efforts to intensify whatever 
school spirit existed. That was done and was 


_well done as respects special improvements and 


local spirit. 

First in 1914, at the State Teachers’ Institute, 
the governor of the state, the president of the 
state college, the commissioner of education, the 
county superintendents and all the state’s teachers 
and principals, took a pledge “to unite our efforts 
and to make our endeavors in the schools count 
for betterment of life and living in Delawcre.” 
During the school year upwards of seventy 
Parent-Teacher Associations were formed 
throughout the state. Regular meetings, enter- 
taining and instructive exercises, attendance by a 
total of about 4,000 parents, sums up the figures 
of the first year’s meetings. This year (1915-1916), 
more than one hundred associations are in ex- 
istence, are holding meetings, are changing 
school conditions and school sentiment both in the 
neighborhood about the school and over the en- 
tire state. The more than one hundred associa- 
tions represent a membership of more than 3.000 
persons. The 500-600 public meetings have 
covered discussions and instruction on almost 
every important school problem, both those of 
local interest and those of general importance and 
appropriateness. By the end of June, 1916, from 
18,000 to 20,000 persons will have attended these 
schoolhouse meetings. As adults, many of these 
persons never entered a schoolhouse, and none 
ever gave any conscious thovght to the question, 
“How may I help our school to become a better 
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school?” Now in every place where the associa- 
tion has “found” itself, not only that question is 
being answered, but the larger consciousness igs 
being born, “How our community and associa- 
tion may help the state-wide effort.” 

The most significant import of these figures, 
however, is not in the 20,000ness. That might be 
large or small in itself. The great significance 
consists in this, that 20,000 is just about one-fifth 
of the entire population served by the state’s pub- 
lic schools. That is, one person in each five of 
the population is now attending meetings in the 
schoolhouse, is t2king part in the exercises, is 
more or less consciously going to school again, 
is consciously a participant in the endeavor to 
make the school and home better. 

There is hardly an item of possible school im- 
provement, from the purchase of a thermometer 
to creation of sentiment for the purchase of a 
school playground, from the installation of a 
ventilating heater to the installation of a school 
library, that these associations have not urged and 
successfully advocated. These local applications 
of spirit are now becoming “the fashion,” and are 
leading the way and opening the minds of citizens 
hospitably to the larger and more radical changes 
yet to be proposed, explained, justified and incor- 
porated. This state’s school spirit is showing a 
healthy promise of vigorous life and activity. 

That state is Delaware, and the spirit of its citi- 
zenship is finely honoring its worthy ancestors. 


A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


BY SCOTT NEARING 
Toledo. Ohio 


Does education exist for children or do chil- 
dren exist for education? 

If children exist for education, then it is just 
that an objective standard should be created; it 
is fair that a hard and fast course of study be 
mapped out in conformity with that standard; it 
is right that educational machinery be con- 
structed that turns out of the school any child 
who does not conform to the school system as 
it is. 

If, on the other hand, education exists for 
children, then child needs must receive first con- 
sideration. If any one child, or any group of 
children, has needs that are not met by the 
existing educational institutions, then these in- 
stitutions must be remodeled. If an adequate, 
congenial education is a part of the birthright 
of every American child, then educational insti- 
tutions must be reorganized and remodeled un- 
til they provide that birthright. 

Already the answer has been formulated. Al- 
ready educators have recognized the potency of 
the saying, “The schools were made for the 
children, not the children for the schools.” 
Hence it follows that no school system is $0 
sacred; no method of teaching so venerable; no 
textbook so infallible; no machinery of adminis- 
tration so permanent, that it must not give way 
before the educational needs of childhood. 
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STUDY OF A VOCATION 


BY EARLE E. WILSON 


Principal Rogers School, Stamford, Connecticut 
[See editorial.] 


Natural ability necessary. 

a. Physical. 

x. Deftness of hand or keenness of 
eye, etc. 

b. Mental. 

x. Quick at figures, good judgment, etc. 

c. Moral. 

x. Trustworthy, responsible, etc. 

Preparation necessary. 

a. Academic education. 

x. Elementary, high school, college or 
normal school. 

b. Special education. 

x. Business college, trade school or 
what? 

c. Apprenticeship. 

x. Kind and how long. 

Methods of entering vocation. 

a. Apprenticeship, examination or by spe- 
cial education. 

b. Difficult or easy to enter. 

Salary. 

a. For beginners. 

b. Promotion rapid or slow, intermittent 
or by stated periods. 

c. Distant future prospects. 

x. Greatest earning capacity about 
what age. 

d. Will the salary be sufficient after fif- 
teen or twenty years of service to 
support comfortably the average 
family ? 

Permanency of position. 

a. Does it offer a fair prospect for con- 
tinuous service? 

b. Is the tenure uncertain and will fre- 
quent changes be necessary? 

c. Is it subject to politics, popular favor 
or bossism? 

d. Will there be many or few bosses? 

x. What degree of personal independ- 
ence does it offer? 

e. Are the duties and responsibilities few 
or many and are they well defined? 

Is it conducive to good health and long life? 

a. Will the air be pure and free from in- 
jurious particles? 

b. Will there be plenty of sunlight? 

c. Is the temperature and humidity what 
it ought to be? 

d. Can you have regular hours for sleeping 
and eating? 

What opportunities for mental growth does 

it offer? 

a. Will it require an active or a passive 
mind? 

x. A continually passive mind means 
loss of mental power. 

y. Increased activity means growth 
and power. 


b. Does it require constant and continuous 
study and application, keenness of 
mind, use of judgment, thought, 
etc.? 

c. Does the work become with practice 
automatic? 

x. A deadening mental process. 

d. Is there variety, new conditions, new 
combinations and varying circum- 
stances? 

x. Demanding more or less of activity 
of judgment and mental alertness. 

8. What social and civic opportunities does 

this vocation offer? 

a. What will be your place in the body 
politic and society? 

x. Asa leader, follower or a nonentity? 

b. Will you find easy access to most any 
society or only certain classes of 
your profession? 

c. With what classes of people will you be 
thrown in closest contact? 

x. Would you be willing to have these 
people as associates in your home? 

y. Will their influence be _ inspiring 
mentally and uplifting morally ? 

9. Opportunities for growth morally. 

a. Will it be an honest living? 

b. Will it be of real service to humanity? 

c. Will it offer sufficient opportunity for 
the soul to grow under the influ- 
ence of love for the work and real 
service to mankind? 

d. Will it stimulate a respect for the divine 
in man and all nature? 

10. The effect of the vocation upon the in- 
dividual will be reflected in the in- 
dividual members of the home. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

1. First hand information. Personal interviews. 

Name in full........Address........ Occupation........ 

2. References looked up. 

Title of article...Author...Vol. or number, pages read... 

3. More complete bibliography on the vocation. 

Title of article....Author....Vol. or number, pages.... 


A REMARKABLE NEW CONTINUATION 
UNIVERSITY 


Higher education for the boy and girl and 
for the man and woman who work is the 
slogan of the twentieth century. 

Progress in this direction is marked and no 
more splendid demonstration of this could have 
been made than at the recent dedication exer- 
cises in a big Philadelphia department store 
(the John Wanamaker Store) of the new 
“American University of Trade and Applied 
Cammerce,” a mast notable application of the 
“continuation” education plan, 

This novel, higher educational institution has 
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its spacious home on two of the extensive floors 
of the colossal store on whose present site the 
first Philadelphia High School once stood. The 
complete plant consists of University Hall, 
Princeton Hall, fifteen higher classrooms, the 
Commercial Institute classrooms, a roof athletic 
field, and a country athletic field of five acres 
at Island Heights, N. J. 

The equipment is the last word in adaptation 
to and provision for school needs. “Princeton 
Hall” is a patriotic reproduction of the famous 
historic hall in Princeton University, in which 
the Continental Congress assembled in 1783. 
The larger assembly room, “University Hall,” 
seats 1,900, 700 being provided for on the un- 
usually spacious stage. 

This novel latest addition to the list of Ameri- 
can universities claims superiority over “uni- 
versities of theory” in that its thousands of 
students have the tremendous advantage of be- 
ing able to apply what they learn with imme- 
diate financial profit to themselves. They not 
only learn by doing, but learn while doing and 
are continuously self-supporting. All the store 
people are eligible and all the present schools 
of the store are to be made of college rank. 
Undergraduate work in this Continuation Uni- 
versity includes, of course, salesmanship, the 
science of business, and the study of products. 
In addition, the broad curriculum provides 
courses in health and physical culture, hygiene 
and ethics, economics, physics, chemistry, his- 
tory of art, English history and literature, 
nature study, commercial science, decoration, 
manual training, vocations and trades, business 
management, English, French and German, and 
public speaking. 

The directors are practical business men, 
among whom are Franklin N. Brewer, president, 
and Joseph N. Appel, vice-president of the 
faculty, and Herman M. Kaeuper, director of 
education. 

Twelve colleges and universities were repre- 
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sented at the dedication, the speakers including 
Presidents Mary Woolley of Mount Holyoke 
College; Henry N. MacCracken, Vassar; H. H. 
Appel, Franklin and Marshall; G. L. Amwake, 
Ursinus; J. B. Rendell, Lincoln; Nicholas Mar- 
ray Butler, Columbia University; J. G. Hibben, 
Princeton; R. H. Conwell, Temple; J. H. Harris, 
Bucknell; J. H. Morgan, Dickinson; Dr. Lingel- 
bach, University of Pennsylvania; and Dean 
Marian Reilley, Bryn Mawr. 

It was pointed out by the speakers that in 
store, in workshop, on the farm, and in the home 
as well as in the schoolhouse, education will 
some day stand hand in hand with labor; that 
employment may become humanizing, civiliz- 
ing and citizenizing when business is so organ- 
ized as to give people driven out to work (by 
home needs, or by discouragement of wasted 
years or from the deficiencies of the public 
schools,) the chance to seek fitness to work 
through the continuation schools. J. A. 


CRABTREE’S INGENUITY 

Hon. J. W. Crabtree, president of the River 
Falls, Wisconsin, State Normal School, has not 
only brought together an unprecedented number 
of students when one considers the location 
and the nearby normal schools, but he has the 
greatest range of ingenious devices that we 
have seen anywhere. One of the most unique 
is the “Lost and Found” scheme. No an- 
nouncements are ever made of articles lost and 
found, and no clerk or attendant has to stop to 
look over the articles in a drawer. 

In the business office is a “bill board” as it 
were, covered with cloth so that things can be 
pinned on or hung on. Whoever loses anything 
goes in there to see if it has been found, and 
whoever finds anything goes in there and puts 
it in place. 

So greatly interested were we in this when 
we were there that we had it photographed 
for us as it was that day. Here it is. 


THE “LOST AND FOUND” BULLETIN BOARD 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


State Superintendent Edward Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia is one of the uniformly interesting charac- 
ters in the educational world. He dares to say 
and cares to say more things that are unconven- 
tional than all the other forty-seven state super- 
intendents combined. As a result every para- 
graph he writes is read as are the paragraphs of 
no other state superintendent, if we can judge by 
our observation. 

He had a paragraph recently on “The Worm 
Turns” which we reprinted in the Journal of Edu- 
cation, and one man printed 25,000 copies of 
this and scattered it widely. 

For a time the conventionalists did not relish 
his unconventionalism, but since he has been re- 
elected again and again, sweeping primaries and 
elections with wild abandon, he is no joke to the 
conventionalists. 

His latest and most tactful turn is the “Blue 
Bulletin,” a modest pamphlet issued by the State 
Board of Education, for which only Mr. Hyatt 
and the three commissioners write, each signing 
initials to his contributions, as E. H., W: C. W., 
M. S. M., or E. R. S. We are quite sure that no 
other educational document in America is so uni- 
versally read in the state as this is read in Cali- 
fornia, and we are equally sure nothing else in it is 
more uniformly read than the paragraphs by E. 
H. The press of the state has discovered it and 
quotes from it very generally. From Montessori 
to Finger Bowls Mr. Hyatt expresses his mind 
without reservation. He is as distinctive a feature 
of education as is any man or woman in the 
country. He is in some respects the successor 
to Elbert Hubbard in the educational world. 


bi? 


Frank J. Browne, who died in Santa Cruz on 
February 28, was state superintendent of Wash- 
ington in the formative days at the close of the 
nineteenth century. Of those days Herr Wagner 
says in the Western Journal of Education: ‘‘Dur- 
ing his term as superintendent his leadership was 
unquestioned. The course of study issued under 
his direction took the initiative in teaching agri- 
culture in the schools, encouraged manual train- 
ing, and the unification of the elementary and the 
secondary schools. The course of study and his 
bulletins on patriotism, humane education and 
temperance were notable contributions to educa- 
tional literature. He did much of the pioneer 
work that has placed the Northwest in the fore- 
front in educational leadership.” 


Our personal acquaintance began when he was 
associated with Ira G. Hoitt in the Hoitt Boys’ 
School at Menlo Park, about 1900. After that 
we knew him as one of the live wires in educa- 
tion, especially educational politics. He was a 
man whom every one knew who knew any school 
men of California. 


J. W. C. Gilman has been one of the ablest 
teachers of penmanship in New England. He is 
the only man who has been a leader in the teach- 
ing of penmanship and in the making of writing 
books from the days of Spencer and Mason to 
the present time and he is as much up-to-date in 
1916 as he was in 1876. He began as a pioneer 
and is still a pioneer. He is a master in the art 
of writing, is an inspiration to a class of students, 
but above all else he is a brilliant teacher of 
teachers. Address, 15 Storer street, Boston. 


Allen, New York. 


Averages and generalizations tear down high-spots and cover up low-spots.—William H. 
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“LATIN WITHOUT TEARS” 


BY R. DODGE 
Fairbaven Mass.) High Schoo) 


Probably every Latin teacher has waited more 
or less patiently while some pupil found the ab- 
lative neuter plural of bonus by way of the 
mental declension of all the thirty-six or so 
forms which precede. At any rate, I have done 
so often enough to venture what seemed a 
rather daring experiment last fall. Since it 
succeeded surprisingly well and has prevented 
some tears on the part of the teacher as well 
as the pupils, it may be interesting to hear 
about. 

I resolved not to teach a single paradigm, and, 
just so far as possible, to keep the cases as units 
rather than parts of groups. I also decided not 
to consciously teach case names. 

_ To this end, I had green cards about 3x2 
inches printed in 2-3-inch letters with the end- 
ings of the first declension nouns—a, 4, ae, is, 


drum, fis, am, seven cards in a set. Enough 
strong boxes were made to provide a box for 
each pupil. For his first lesson he was given 
the box with a set of endings. Then a set of 
these endings was glued_on a card in the ortho- 
dox order, with case use printed between. 


Singular Plural 
a subject ae 

ae of— arum 
ae to or for— is 

am object as 

a by, with, from— is 


On these we practiced till the right ending 
was instantly held up in response to the ques- 
tion “object singular?”, etc. 

Then each pupil was provided with a _ rub- 
ber stamped noun stem for his box and the 
meanings of all these nouns were learned by 
the whole class. Then one pupil was given a 
few stock verbs (dat, dant, est, sunt, amat, 
amant) and we set up sentences on a sentence 

Continued on page 522, 
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JOHN' DEWEY’S LATEST BOOK* 


We know of no other man who has said so 
many absolutely new things in and about edu- 
cation, none of which have had to be modified, 
as has John Dewey of Columbia University. 

He has no transient dreams such as are the 
stock in trade of many educational joy riders 
who mistake the exhilarating thrill of skidding 
for prize winning. Dr. John Dewey has visions 
of abiding truth with which he has enriched 
professional literature, and never more than in 
“Democracy and Education,” which is really a 
summary of the visions in his earlier books so 
classified and emphasized as to immortalize 
them in an educational masterpiece. The teacher 
or other educator who will read A. Duncan 
Yocum’s masterpiece on Democracy, and E, C. 
Moore’s “What is Education?” and John 
Dewey’s “Democracy and Education” will have 
the latest word along this line. Each ap- 
proaches the subject from a different angle, but 
each leads the reader where he gets a view 
from a new “inspiration point.” 

Dr. Dewey has more Claude Lorrain sen- 
tences which gather professional landscapes in- 
to small compass than any other educational 
writer. He does with common lauguage what 
G. Stanley Hall does with uncommon language. 

We select a few of the hundreds of such sen- 
tences 

“Conscious life is a continual beginning 
afresh.” 

“Culture is’ the capacity for constantly ex- 


on Demseny and Education: An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Ménention.” By John Dewey, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth, 435 pp. 
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panding in range and accuracy one’s perception 
of meanings.” 

“Any exhibition of energy has results, but an 
aim denotes that the result signifies that an ac- 
tivity has become intelligent.” 

“Society should have a type of education 
which gives individuals a personal interest in 
social relationships and control, and the habits 
of mind which secure social changes without in- 
troducing disorder.” 

“Education is a continuous reconstruction of 
experience.” 

“The criterion of the value of school educa- 
tion is the extent in which it creates a desire for 
continual growth and supplies means for mak- 
ing the desire effective in fact.” 

The book is a great thought, composed of 


great thoughts, and develops better thinking 


by whoever reads it. 
It is a perfect arch composed of thoughts that 


fit into each other securely, resulting in a bridge’ 


that carries the reader safely over to new 
aims in a new professional world. 

Any school man or woman who fails to read 
John Dewey’s “Democracy and Education” will 


be little short of criminally negligent profes-- 


sionally. 


BEST EVER, JULY 3 TO 6 


The New York meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association will surely be the best edu- 
cational meeting the world has ever known. 

More than 30,000 out-of-New York teachers 
will be in attendance. Every state in the Un- 
ion wili send more teachers to New York than 
it has sent to any meeting since low excursion 
rates ceased. It will probably be the largest 
educational meeting ever held at any time, any- 
where. 


There will be the best auditorium for a large- 


crowd ever provided for the N. E. A. There 
will be limitless hotel accommodations. 

There will be the first great educational and 
commercial exhibition ever under one roof at a 
meeting of the National Education Association. 
Entertainments will rival anything ever known. 

There will be 10,000 teachers who will remain 
for the summer sessions. Teachers’ College of 
Columbia, School of Pedagogy at the University 
of the City of New York, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard, and the University of Ver- 
mont, the University of Maine, and Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, universities, colleges 
and normal schools will give more and receive 
more than at any other meeting of the N. E. A. 
For the first time private and parochial schools 
will be actively enlisted. 

“Spot-light for High-spots in New York 
City’s School Work,” prepared by Dr. William 
H. Allen and L. P. Benezet, will be available for 
such a study of educational New York as has 
never been had of any other city. 
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GREENE RETIRES 

John Arthur Greene retires from active par- 
ticipation in the management of the American 
Book Company in order to conserve his ener- 
gies. Mr. Greene of late has not been in the 
vigorous health that was his for a third of a 
century of active leadership in the publishing 
business. 

He has had a remarkable business career. 
Personally we have known him longer, and more 
intimately in all the years, than any other man 
now alive. It is a joy to recall the growth and 
development of such a leader. We knew him 
first when he came to Boston from modest life 
and work in Maine. He was a hustler in the 
days when that was about all that counted in 
the school book business. He traveled more 
miles, worked more hours, saw more school 
boards in a month than any rival. 

We have known no one to surpass his energy 
and achievement forty years ago. 

They start a flying machine on the ground 
and run it till it touches a fifty-mile pace and 
can stay on the ground no longer. Thus did 
John Arthur Greene attain a pace in New Eng- 
land which was beyond New England’s capacity 
and he was called to New York, and for nearly 
thirty years he was high man _ in the largest 
publishing business in the world. But Mr. 
Greene has never grown away from early 
friends. He has never been too busy to see 
them or to write to them. I think he is the 
best letter writer I ever knew. He never for- 
gets any one, never forgets the faintest detail 
connected with any one. In capacity, in com- 
radeship, and in character John Arthur Greene 
has been second to no one whom we have 
known. We rejoice that his success makes it 
possible for him to slow down and take life easy. 

INLAND EMPIRE 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana are 
an empire by themselves. The area is about 
400,000 square miles and the population a little 
larger than that of Chicago, or 12,000 to the 
square mile in Chicago and six.to the square 
mile in the Inland Empire. 

These four states are to be thought of as a 
whole, as an empire of themselves, an empire as 
large as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware; Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan. 

Here are fifteen-states, everything above the 
Potomac and the Ohio, and east of the Missis- 
sippi and Lake Michigan! Do you get the pic- 
ture of that portion of the United States? 

_ One-half the population of the United States 
in those fifteen states! One-fortieth in the 
Same area in the Inland Empire! 

But when you talk of resources the scene 
changes. In the Inland Empire there is one 
river more vast than all the rivers in those fif- 
teen states! One harbor larger than the har- 
bors of all the seaports in that Eastern Empire! 
Many times more lumber! More copper! More 
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lead than in all the rest of the United States! 
More fish! More game! More fruit land! 
Richer wheat land! From six to ten tons of 
grapes to the acre as against two to three tons! 
Greater range of vegetation and scenery! 

Look backward and the Eastern Empire has 
all the advantage. Look at the development 
and it is the same, but look forward and the 
picture is reversed. Use a microscope and the 
prize goes to the Eastern Empire. Use the 
telescope and the Inland Empire wins. _In- 
tensively, the Eastern Empire; extensively, the 
Inland Empire. 


CARR WINS 

All America, educationally, rejoices over the 
noble triumph of Superintendent John W. Carr 
of Bayonne, New Jersey, in being reinstated 
with all back salary to be paid. 

The trouble arose over a contest of architects 
of the new high school building. Mr. Carr was 
not satisfied with the action of the board and 
he made a statement to that effect at a meet- 
ing of the board of education, His language 
was not of the quieting kind, was not such as a 
board of education usually hears from its super- 
intendent, and the members promptly resented 
it as it seemed to imply that some of them had 
been grafting in the transaction. 

The board of education “tried” the superin- 
tendent on the charge of conduct unbecoming 
a superintendent of schools. Naturally the 
board of education found him guilty and dis- 
missed him “for cause.” 

Mr. Carr appealed to the state board of edu- 
cation and their consideration of the matter 
was continued for many months, but the de- 
cision handed down in April reinstated Mr, Carr 
with full pay for all the time he has been on a 
vacation. The point at issue was whether or 
not his statement to the board of education was 
adequate “cause” for dismissal and the ruling 
is that it was not. Evidently the public has been 
very emphatically with the superintendent, as, 
indeed, have all school men throughout the 
country. 


NOTABLE DISCUSSION OF CHILD 


WELFARE 


Just what the public schools are doing and 
how they may render greater service as a vital 
factor in child welfare, is the conspicuous 
theme of the Charities and Corrections Confer- 
ence in session at Indianapolis. 

This great national group of social workers 
has long kept a close tab on educational prog- 
ress. Educational questions crop out in many 
places on its inclusive annual program covering 
“The Family and the Community”; “Feeble- 
mindedness and Insanity”; “Health”; “Correc- 
tions”; “Public and Private Charities”; “Unem- 
ployment”; “Inebriety”; “The Promotion of 
Social Programs”; and “Children.” 

The chairman of the last named division is 
appropriately Miss Julia Lathrop, the efficient 
chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 

A thorough examination of the relation of the 
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public school to child welfare ptograins and 
agencies is proposed by the division on children. 
The general session and several section meetings 
will be devoted exclusively to this important 
theme in its various phases from dietary super- 
vision to juvenile courts. United States Commis- 
sioner P. P. Claxton outlines the work of and 
the need for the school centre in country and 
city; Superintendent William Wirt, of Gary, 
Indiana, speaks on “The Gary Plan and Its So- 
cial Bearings”; State Commissioner John H. 
Finley, of New York, tells how social agencies 
promote the effectiveness of the public schools; 
Miss Anna Herkner, Maryland Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, describes “Steering the Child Into 
Work”; and Mrs. Florence Kelley, secre- 
tary of National Consumers’ League, and 
Edward N. Clopper, National Child Labor 
Committee, are among others who lead the 
discussions. ‘The topics listed include many 
timely and _ stirring problems: “How can 
the probation officer and the _ teachers 
work together?”; “The Schools of the Chil- 
dren’s Societies as Experiment Stations”; 
“School Reports in the Administration of 
Mothers’ Pensions”; “The Juvenile Court and 
Its Service to Public Education”; “Children’s 
Agencies and the Public Schools”; “School 
Supervision Beyond School Walls”; “School 
Credit for Home Work”; “School Training as 
Affecting Home Diet”; “Visiting Teachers and 
Their Activities.” 

Public education problems loom up also in the 
Division of Feeble-mindedness and Insanity, 
among the speakers being Miss Ada M. Fitts, 
supervisor of special classes, Boston, on “How 
to fill the gap between special classes and in- 
stitutions”; Dean Arthur W. Holmes, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and Dr. G. S. Bliss, Indiana 
School for Feeble-minded Youth, on “Dangers of 
classifying as feeble-minded children who are 
merely backward and vice versa.” 


STUDY OF A VOCATION 


We are using in this issue “Suggestions for 
the Study of a Vocation by Upper Grade and 
High School Students.” 

it is an outline which Mr. Wilson has used 
in his school with successful results in connec- 
tion with work in Vocational Guidance and 
English. The object is to correlate the work 
as much as possible with the English work, and 
to acquaint the child with some of the voca- 
tions. It also opens their eyes to some of the 
things they ought to look out for in a vocation. 
The work requires that they visit the library 
and thus become acquainted with the ways and 
means oi research work, the use of the Readers’ 
Guide, etc. It sends them out into the community 
seeking information from the different people 
engaged in a particular occupation. Thus an- 
other link between the school and the people is 
created. The pupils are required to submit four 
essays a year each on a different vocation; so 
that by the time they have finished the grades 
they have studied eight vocations. Thus they 
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are able to make a more intelligent choice of 
their life work even if they do not go to high 
school. 

Vocational Guidance is here to stay and it is 
important that superintendents, principals, 
teachers, students and parents give much atten- 
tion to the details of this new school-home-com- 
munity activity. 


ROSS DECLINES 


State Superintendent W. D. Ross of Kansas 
has declined an offer of the Greeley, Colorado, 
board of education of the superintendency of 
their city schools for a three-year term at a 
graduated salary of $3,000 for the first year, 
$3,100 for the second and $3,200 for the third, 
For Mr. Ross to have accepted even this most 
tempting offer would have been a distinct shock. 
His devotion to educational progress in Kansas, 
his efficiency in leadership, the unprecedented 
loyalty of the state to him and to his policies 
make his withdrawal unthinkable. 


FARR IN COOK COUNTY 


By the appointment of Charles W. Farr as 
one of the Field Agents of Cook County, Illi- 
nois, Superintendent Edward J. Tobin has 
brought to his aid one of the most efficient rural 
school leaders in America, a man who will in- 
tensify all the strong features of Mr. Tobin's 
work. Mr. Farr was assistant to Dr. Nightin- 
gale, but since then has been the right-hand man 
of Professor P. G. Holden of the International 
Harvester Extension activities. 


BROWN TO GREELEY CITY 


Superintendent G. E. Brown of Wenatchee, 
Washington, is elected to succeed C. E. Carter 
at Greeley, Colorado. Mr. Brown has been one 
of the foremost superintendents in the Pacific 
Northwest. From any standpoint of adminis- 
tration, of education, and of professionalism Mr, 
Brown has been a leader among leaders. 

Greeley is one of the most tempting fields 
for a superintendent. Mr. Brown is a graduate 
of the Greeley State Normal School and has 
many friends of school days to greet him. 


Judge Richard S. Tuthill has reversed his de- 
cision and does not rule that Bacon wrote the 
Shakespeare plays. But we fear that he cannot 


reverse the public opinion of his original de- 
cision. 


Headquarters at Kansas City in February 
will be at both the Muehlebach and the Balti- 
more, two absolutely first-class hotels, and 
across the street from each other. 


The community centre is as sure to be univer- 
sal and permanent as is the school system. 


Anyway the Bryn Mawr rebellion cannot be 
charged up to politics or Mormonism. 


The legislature defeated the Military Train- 
ing bill by a vote, two to one. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GERMAN REPLY. 


The German reply to the United States upon 
the submarine issue seems irritating in tone. It 
is easy to pick out the paragraphs in the letter 
which are meant for German consumption, and 
those, fewer in number, which are intended to 
avert American anger. The letter admits casually 
that it may have been a German submarine which 
torpedoed the Sussex; and suggests the need of 
further inquiry. It professes that Germany has 
been more considerate of neutral interests than 
Great Britain; alleges that German submarine 
warfare has been in “self-defence against the 
illegal conduct of British warfare”; and charges 
the United States with discrimination because it 
has not resented the British blockade with the 
same fervor which it thas shown regarding the 
German use of submarines. 


A CONCESSION. 


All this, however, and more of the same sort, 
leads up to the definite announcement that Ger- 
man naval forces have received the following 
order: “In accordance with the general principles 
of visit and search and the destruction of mer- 
chant vessels recognized by international law, such 
vessels, both within and without the area declared 
a naval war zone, shall not be sunk without 
warning and without saving human lives unless 
the ship attempt to escape or offer resistance.” 
It gives as the reason for these orders the desire 
of the German Government to prevent things 
from taking a course which might seriously 
threaten the maintenance of peace between Ger- 
many and the United States, and declares its in- 
tention “to do its utmost to confine operations of 
the war for the rest of its duration to the fighting 
forces of the belligerents, thereby also insuring 
freedom of the seas.” 


IS THERE A STRING ATTACHED? 


The sincerity and value of these assurances can 
only be determined in the light of future 
events. The concluding paragraphs of the letter 
suggest that a string is attached to the promises 
given. The German Government professes that 
it does not doubt that the Government of the 
United States will now demand and insist that 
“the British Government shall forthwith observe 
the rules of international law universally recog- 
nized before the war” as laid down in the notes 
from the United States to Great Britain, and de- 
clares that “should steps taken by the Government 
of the United States not attain the object it de- 
sires, to have the laws of humanity followed by 
all belligerent nations, the German Government 
would then be facing a new situation in which it 
must reserve to itself complete liberty of decision.” 
This appears to convey a direct menace of the re- 
sumption of submarine warfare upon merchant- 
men, if the United States does not coerce Great 
Britain into the abandonment of her blockade of 
German food supplies. 


all ANOTHER MURDEROUS RAID. 
It is very unfortunate that, just as a working 


agreement had been reached at the conference be- 
tween General Scott and General Obregon, which 
was satisfactory to our government, and seemed 
likely to be approved by Carranza, the Mexican 
situation should be complicated by another mur- 
derous raid across our border. This time it was 
Glenn Springs, Texas, which suffered. The little 
garrison of nine soldiers was taken by- surprise; 
three of them were killed and the others wounded; 
and then the Mexican ruffians ran amuck, killing 
civilians, and burning and looting promiscuously. 
It is not clear whether the raid was the work of 
Villa’s followers or of Carranza men, but prac- 
tically it does not make much difference. There 
must now be another almost hopeless pursuit 
along a new trail; and meanwhile a distribution 
of troops along the border in sufficient numbers 
to protect the border towns and to keep open the 
lines of communication. 


CONSCRIPTION AT LAST. 


The Asquith Cabinet has found it impossible 
longer to withstand the pressure in favor of con- 
scription, and has introduced a bill providing for 
immediate and general compulsion in military ser- 
vice. The struggle. has been a long one, and, 
up to a few weeks agu, it seemed that Mr. Asquith 
would be able to adhere to his policy of exempting 
married men. But, if he had done so, he would 
probably have wrecked the Cabinet. Yet, the 
disclosures which he made incidentally show that 
Great Britain has been meeting the strain upon 
her to an extent not generally realized. When 
the war broke out, in August, 1914, the British 
army, at home and overseas, consisted of twenty- 
six divisions. Now, there are seventy-one divi- 
sions, including the naval division. Altogether, 
excluding India but including the colonies, there 
are eighty-three divisions, and the total naval and 
military effort of the empire, since the beginning 
of the war, exceeds 5,000,000 men. 


END OF THE MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN. 


The campaign in Mesopotamia has ended dis- 
astrously for the British in the surrender of Gen- 
eral Townshend’s force at Kut-El-Amara on the 
Tigris river, about thirteen miles below Bagdad. 
This force, numbering at the last about 10,000 
men, of whom about 6,000 were Indian troops, 
had stood out against a five-months siege, and 
was simply starved into submission. An army 
was sent to its relief months ago, but it en- 
countered strong Turkish forces and, after re- 
peated battles, was unable to get within twenty 
miles of the beleaguered garrison. Flood condi- 
tions on the Tigris held it back; and a last des- 
perate effort to get supplies to the suffering garri- 
son failed by reason of the stranding of the relief 
ship in the ‘Tigris. The object of this campaign 
was the capture of the ancient city of Bagdad. 
Not only has that failed, but the army attempt- 
ing it has been practically wiped out, after heroic 
resistance. The failure ranks next to that at 


Gallipoli. 


Continued on page 690. 
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ww? A GREAT PLAN AND PLANT 


At Chazy, Clinton County, New York, twelve 
miles from Plattsburg, under the leadership of 
Dean George R. Mott there is planned one of 
the most unique and useful school institutions in 
the United States. 

One of the best farms in the country and one 
of the most widely known farms is given for this 
“Endowed Public School,” which is to provide 
for all children of the township, absorbing the 
village school and ten one-room rural schools. 

There will be provision for five hundred pupils 
and students from kindergarten through the 
high school. 

All reasonable academic study will be pro- 
vided, but emphasis will be placed upon agricul- 
ture, manual training, domestic science, house- 
hold arts, music, arts and crafts, and kindred 
attractive studies for culture, vocation and edu- 
cation. 

The school building is being erected and 
school work will begin next September. 

Mr. Mott has a great vision of what a public 
school should be and can be, and apparently he 
will have the means and the freedom for its 
realization. 


“LATIN WITHOUT TEARS” 


Continued from page 517. 


rack. This they enjoyed and did very well. Af- 
ter a day or so we added to each box an adjec- 
tive stem using the noun ending for the adjec- 
tive, but carefully noting that we could not say 
a “good sailor” or a “good farmer.” 

This work we continued through the second 
declension of nouns, some boxes having neuter 
and some masculine nouns. We also used ad- 
jective boxes for first and second declension ad- 
jectives and made all sorts of combinations for 
our sentence rack. 

After about a week I found we were talking 
glibly about nominatives, genitives and accusa- 
tive cases, but I do not know when we learned 
them. 

For nouns and adjectives beyond the first and 
second declensions and for review work, we 
stamped our endings in green ink on a kinder- 
garten chart like this :— 


Decl. 1. Decl. 2. 
Arum i etc., etc., for the 
a 6 other declensions 
a is us 
as e 
a orum 
am 6s 
ae um 
is 


This chart we use every now and then to re- 
vive our knowledge, reciting usually the use 
tather than the case names. The verb we treated 
in a similar way; the personal endings being on 
cardboard—green, but of a narrower width so 
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as to keep the verb distinct from the noun. The 
tense ‘signs -were in cherry and the character- 
istic vowel in yellow. 

These were also stamped in their character. 
istic colors on the kindergarten chart where 
they are in frequent use. 

A drawing board and thumb tacks furnished 
a little variety from the sentence rack. 

The boxes proved much too weak for the 
verbs and succumbed very early in the work, 
We were obliged to substitute stout envelopes, 

These practice cards held the interest of the 
class for about two months. Then they were 
called in and put away for another class of be- 
ginners, after playing their part in the scheme 
for Latin without tears. 


GENERAL INFORMATION TEST 


The extent of general information which their 
pupils possess is a matter of prime interest to 
all teachers. The alert faculty of the Friends’ 
Select School, Philadelphia, have a way of their 
own to determine this. They hold an annual 
test of general information each spring. A list 
of one hundred timely, pointed queries is made 
out and submitted to the students. The results 
are tabulated; and pupils who were not up on 
these topics of general interest before the test, 
thus have their deficit made good. 

The 1916 test just completed showed a mini- 
mum general average in the school. This is a 
private college preparatory, co-educational 
school conducted under the auspices of the 
Friends’ denomination (Orthodox), attended by 
several hundred students ; and it has considerable 
prestige for the character of its instruction and 
its instructors. 

Only 32.3 of the 100 questions were correctly 
answered on the average. The girls made the 
two highest scores—73.5 and 72; while the boys 
made a slightly better general average—33.8 as 
compared with 30.8 for the girls. 

The questions were not difficult by any means; 
but a glance at the following typical selections 
from the list may show teachers that perhaps 
they are not able to answer many more than did 
the boys and girls of the Philadelphia school :— 

To what did the Bible reading of this morn- 
ing refer? 

Connect the following with some _ recent 
event: Henry Ford, Edith Cavell, Yoshishito, 
Major Robert R. Moton, General Carranza, 
Louis Brandeis, Lindley M. Garrison. 

Why are the following well known: Lord 
Kitchener, Booker T. Washington, Brand Whit- 
lock, Colonel E. M. House, Lady Eglantine, 
Baroness von Suttner? 

What is Scotland Yard? 

Between what points has the Pennsylvania 
Railroad recently been electrified ? 

How many persons were in Noah’s Ark? 

Name the authors of the following: “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” “Paul Re- 


vere’s Ride,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Gulliver's 
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Travels,” “Kidnapped,” “Parsifal,” “The Divine 
Comedy,” “Poor Richard’s Almanack.” 

What is the motto of the United States? 

To what states do the following names refer: 
Bay State, Keystone State, Hoosier State, Gar- 
den State, Granite State, Buckeye State, Old 
Dominion, Empire State. 

Complete the following quotations :— 

“Truth crushed to earth 

“Of all sad words 

“Full many a flower 

“It’s a long way 

“God's in His heaven 

“And the cares that infest the day 
“They also serve 

In what general direction does the Panama 
Canal run? 

Who in the United States has power to de- 
clare war? 

What river runs through the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona? 

What is the maximum weight carried by par- 
cel post? 

What causes the eclipsing of the sun? 

Locate Cettinje, Salonika, Mt. Vesuvius, 
Fujiyama, Heligoland, Sault St. Marie, Trafal- 
gar Square, Master Walter’s Home, Spruce 20. 


LITTLE FOLKS TALES 


Principal Frank F. Carr of the Claflin School, 
Newton, Massachusetts, has issued in highly at- 
tractive form a book of work done by children of 
the fourth grade. There are fourteen original 
rhymes, three original stories, three original 
fables and twelve other productions by the little 
people in the fourth grade. 

Here is a rhyme by Elizabeth Fuller :-— 


THE BLACK CAT. 
You little black nigger, 
You're shaped like a figure, 
Your eyes are as bright as the stars. 
You run, ch, so fast, 
As if on your way to see Mars, 


Doris Stephens wrote on:— 
THANKSGIVING. 


Mr. Turkey. roasting in a pan, 
You look so brown and smell so good, 
You tempt most any man. 
Apples, oranges, nuts and dates, 
And iots of good things heaped on plates. 
It makes your mouth water and all I can say, 
I'm glad, very glad ‘tis Thanksgiving day. 


Thelma Cunningham wrote on:— 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
One Christmas Eve as I lay in bed, 
I heard a noise above my head, 
I was much frightened and quickly said:— 
“Can this be Santa all dressed in red?” 
He locked in my stocking and how he did grin, 
For it was too small to put a doll in. 


We find such writing as this in many cities 
in every section of the country, but we know 
of no other principal who has issued the work of 
the children in such attractive form. 


523 
COMPARATIVE EXPENSES 


[Report of National Education Association.] 
Teachers’ salaries in comparison with other items of 
total school expenditures in cities having 25,000 and 
fewer than 100,000 inhabitants, 1913-14:— 
[Figures indicate per cent. distribution.) 


Cities. 
& =e 
= 
|% 
£ 
1818 
Montgomery, Ala. ...... 78.67 4.82 
| 71.48 1.67 1.04 
71.11 2.50 1.25 
Sacramento, Cal. ...... 66.70 61 97 
71.62 2.63 0.54 
Colcrado Springs, Colo. 64.44 2.66 1.96 91 
58.07 2.17 3.06 1.86 
Meriden, Conn. ........ 54.01 3.20 2.46 
New Britain, Conn. .... 58.41 72 1.92 1.94 
Norwich, Conn. .:...... 61.13 95 3.07 39 
Stamford, Ccnn, ...... 55.80 18 3.38 1.25 
Waterbury, Conn. ..... 64.60 31 1.99 2.97 
65.72 71 4.19 
Aurora (east side), Ill. 54.47 92 3.58 
Bloomington, Ill ...... 61.80 74 3.81 
58.89 1.73 1.30 
60.57 2.20 29 
Springfield, [I]. ........ 67.50 4.56 1.91 04 
Evansville, Ind. ......: 66.81 87 1.95 33 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ..... 59.21 .23 1.70 21 
Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 59.01 3.32 1.29 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa .... 62.20 1.35 1.96 2.42 
Davenport, Iowa ...... 57.21 1.15 1.46 4.88 
Des Moines, Iowa ..... 60.64 1.11 86 4.35 
Sioux City, Iowa...... 60.70 2 90 1.70 .60 
Kansas City, Kan. .... 63.06 5.94 1.60 
Topeka,, ccs 64.21 1.13 2.15 19 
Covington, Ky. ........ 67.7 1.26 3.13 18 
Shreveport, La, ....... 56.90 7.16 
Lewiston, Be. asi 65.29 1.27 3.38 2.10 
Brockton, Mass. ....... 67.78 65 1.28 26 
Chelsea, 64.74 1.90 2.55 
Chicopee, Mass. ...... 63.78 .82 3.36 1.44 
Everett, Mass. ......... 60,80 2.92 2.51 
Fitchburg, Mass. ...... 64.03 1.26 3.29 4.97 
Haverhill, Mass. ....... 67.81 2.18 3.76 
Hclyoke, Mass. ....... 60.30 1.54 1.91 1.81 
Lynn, Mass. .......... 62.10 2.00 2.06 3.45 
Malden, Mass. ........ 64.14 26 230 8 1.68 
New Bedford, Mass.... 63.63 
Newton, 75.26 & 7 
Pittsfield, Mass ........ 63.38 71 2.24 3.08 
Quincy, 66.42 1.18 2.10 2.99 
Salem, Mass. .......... 57.35 8 293 3291 
Somerville, Mass. ...... 65.89 18 1.93 1,81 
Springfield, Mass. ..... 62.45 sf 2.30 2.42 
Taunton, Mass. ........ 64.73 1.44 2.27 1.87 
Waltham, Mass. ........ 58.34 1.11 2.41 1.89 
Battle Creek, Mich. .... 56.13 1.33 2.76 2.45 
Calumet, Mich. ....... 66.12 1.13 2.30 71 
Jackson, Mich. ......... 63.76 4.22 1.68 .06 
“Kalamazoo, Mich, ...... 61.77 3.94 2.96 at 
Lansing, .....-. 57.67 1.13 2.07 7.17 
Saginaw (East side), 
Mich, 66.10 3.82 2.25 1.95 
Joplin, Mo, 54.70 2.82 37 
Springfield, Mo. ....... 68.92 153 3.61 39 
65.10 2.15 1.35 1.94 
Manchester, N. H. .... 69.73 56 3.16 2.23 
Camden, N. J........+- 60.51 2.26 1.86 2.72 
East Orange, N. J. .... 60.36 2.11 2.26 1.82 
Hoboken, N. J. 7247 1.12 87 1.55 
Sav 67.41 1.87 3.16 2.43 
Perth Amboy, N. J. .... 75.18 .63 2.58 1.75 
Trenton, N. J.......-+++ 16.04 152 181 2.26 
West Hoboken, N. J. .. 70.28 81 2.55 2.23 
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Amsterdam, N. Y....... 45.03 98 3.12 77 
60.55 1.83 2.66 71 
Binghamton, N. Y. .... 71155 208 218 #258 
60.82 1.46 3.02 26 
Jamestown, N. Y. ...... 60.66 1.74 1.80 2.52 
56.92 1.16 3.39 2.52 
-Mount Vernon, N. Y... 57.49- 1.69 - 1.32 2.10 
Newburgh, N. Y....... 51.01 01 2.49 1.€3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. .. 63.52 1.22 2.70 1.88 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. .. 59.81 1.14 1.58 1.71 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. .. 54.49 1.38 2.34 2.76 
Schenectady, N. Y. .... 61.18 1.52 1.40 2.89 
61.83 2.06 1.73 42 
64.66 .75 1.71 1.10 
Watertown, N. Y. .... 57.36 37 6.88 1.22 
Earn 66.27 1.67 2.18 2.19 
61.68 1.65 1.83 2.77 
64.16 1.76 2.14 1.81 
Hamilton, Ohic ....... 69.61 85 2.93 .96 
58.66 2.12 2.60 
Newark, Ohio ......... 62.15 1.04 3.81 23 
Springfield, Ohio ...... 63.79 1.12 1.59 1.26 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 58.88 1.31 1.60 2.50 
Muskogee, Okla. ...... 60.66 2.91 4.47 14 
61.62 2.51 2.04 6.08 
51.08 1.93 2.21 2.77 
0% 56.63 1.32 2.56 3.01 
os 57.63 1.37 3.99 3.17 
51.75 5.85 1.61 2.74 
67.25 90 3.64 2.56 
johnstown, Pa. ........ 57.24 4.70 2.03 3.07 
67.01 38 1.58 3.44 
McKeesport, Pa. ...... 50.21 3.56 2.62 3.15 
55.69 4.53 1.87 2.54 
Norristown. Pa. ........ 65.06 4.63 3.86 3.86 
67.15 4.16 2.44 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ..... 63.15 2.00 1.57 3.76 
Williamsport, Pa. ...... 56.11 3.03 2.02 4.58 
Pawtucket, R. I. ...... 67.29 23 1.77 2.41 
30.63 1.83 3.23 3.15 
Woonsccket, R. I. .... 71.04 | 3.83 
Charleston, S. C. ...... 63.10 1.01 2.92 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ...... 65.56 1.49 2.31 
Knoxville, Tenn. ....... 66.03 .70 2.79 

71.03 2 41 4.18 15 
72.51 .70 1.27 
66.51 1.82 1.80 
64.01 1.88 2.07 2.33 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 63.35 2.44 1.61 4.05 
Portsmouth, Va. ....... 65.74 2.28 3.13 17 
Tacoma, Wash. ........ 64.51 3.77 2.35 1.98 
Green Bay, Wis. ...... 58.79 1.29 2.87 69 
...... 59.27 1.42 2.71 2.17. 
Wis. ......... 57.86 24 3.92 27 
Wis, .....-.... 62.82 15 2.97 1.30 
61.71 1.09 2.88 34 
Sheboygan, Wis. ...... 58.76 52 3.33 + 
Superior, Wis. ........ 58.97 1.18 2:78 2.05 
5 NATURE STORIES 


“There’s a great wild pull 

That comes into my heart, 

Like the pull of the wind on the sea. 
There’s a far, far call, 
Flute-sweet and small, 

Like the song of new sap in the tree. 


There’s a restless joy, 
And a,glad, dull ache, 
And a longing to understand 
The meaning that lies 
In butterflies, 
And sunsets, and stars, and sand. 
For the spring has bloomed 
In a goldeny mist 
Of willow buds, sap and tears, 
And the fleecy sky 
Gives promise shy 
Of the ‘country that knows no fears.’” 
—The Call, Margaret Bradshaw. 
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TWINS BROKE WORLD’S RECORD IN 
CANNING 


World’s record breaking is no easy task, as evidenced 
by the stories of Knox County’s (Tennessee) four can. 
ning club girls, who claim the distinction of being cham- 
pion variety canners: Mabel Flenniken, Maude Flenni- 
ken, Madge E, Parham and Gladys E. Parham. These 
“twins” shattered the record made by a Utah girl who 
put up ninety-nine different varieties. Mabel and Maude 
Flenniken canned 126 different products, while Maage 
and Gladys Parham are accredited with 105 varieties, 
Both twins cultivated one-tenth of an acre, or one- 
twentieth of an acre apiece. Maude Flenniken gathered 
458 pounds of tomatoes off one-twentieth of an acre, 
A good profit was made. The whole profit for all the 
125 Knox County canning club girls has been estimated 
to exceed $2,000. 

The expenses of the Parham twins were: Cost of 
production, $9.43; cost of canning, preserving, etc., 
5.22. Receipts amounted to: Fresh vegetables, $3; esti- 
mated value of canned goods, $20.59; vegetables for 
home use, $9.52, making a net profit on one-tenth of an 
acre of $18.46. 

A cluster of three unusually heavy tomatoes were 
grown by Madge and Gladys Parham. One tomato 
weighed 2% pounds; another 2 pounds, and the third 1% 
pounds, 

Eight hundred and six pounds off one-twentieth of an 
acre were gathered by Mabel Flenniken. She had the 
remainder in beets, squashes, beans and butter beans. 
“My receipts off my tenth acre were $39.10. My ex- 
penses were $6.28. This made a profit of $32.82. I 
canned 244% quarts of surplus products off the farm, 
which amounted to $68.85. My total receipts for the 
year were $105.50. My total profit was $92.52. I have 
taken great interest in the canning club work since 
being a member and have not been satisfied unless I 
worked constantly. I expect to remain in the work, for 
I find it the best work 1 ever attempted.” 

Maude Flenniken got 458 pounds of tomatoes from 
one-twentieth of an acre. The tomatoes gathered were 
of good size, some being extra large. “They were uni- 
form in size with very few rough and rotten ones. The 
yield from the tenth acre plot netted $30.06. My ex- 
penses were $11.47. The surplus products off the farm 
amounted to $77.70. My total receipts were $112.76. 
Total profits, $101.29. I fought the weeds and succeeded 
in keeping them down until the plants quit bearing. 

“This is a small estimate of what I have learned, and 
if the club officials and club members are willing to 
keep me for another year I expect to put my shoulder 
to the wheel and make the ensuing year far more suc- 
cessful than the two preceding ones.” 


THE PRAYER OF THE DEFECTIVE CHILD 


BY WILLIAM FRANKLIN ROSENFLUM 


O Lord, I come to Thee as the Supreme Comforter. 
I am called the defective child. The sons and daughters 
of men turn from me. They look at me in pity and 
in scorn. My father thrusts me from him. My mother 
weeps over me and mutters: “These are the wages of 
ignorance and sin.” The teacher says I am “back- 
ward” and hopeless. 

O Lord, what have I done? Tell me, What have I 
done? Do not turn from me, O God! Give me love! 
Oh, how I hunger for love! For the strong embrace 
of a father—for the soothing caress of a mother. And 
how I yearn for playmates, yet none will play with me. 

Is it a sin to be a defective child? Turn not from 
me, O Lord, I am innocent—innocent—innocent. 

-From The Survey. 


Temptation never stays where it is not welcome. 
—Gecrge Horace Lorimer, Poor Richard Jr.’s Philos- 
ophy. . 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SGCIOL@GY: With Spe- 
cial Emphasis upon Community and Educational 
Problems. By Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick has probably done more exception- 

ally good professional book-making in the last twenty 

years than any Other normal school man or woman. 

Some of his work has been, literally, the best that has 

come from the press, and we have never seen a weak 

book or a weak chapter in all of his writings. He is 

a man who has written a great deal without ever low- 

ering his standard in accuracy as to fact, or in care- 

fulness of expression. 

This is Mr. Kirkpatrick’s first writing along socio- 
logical lines, but the way in which he makes education 
sociological, and sociology educational, shows how 
closely related they really are and how thoroughly he 
has studied each in its relation to the other. 

We have seen no book which equals this in breadth 
of information along all lines that focus in sociology and 
education, in virility of thinking into gach subject and 
all of its allies, in the vitality of every theory and dem- 
onstration presented. It is really remarkable that he 
can be so well informed upon the last word in the 
science of biology in all of its ramifications. The book 
meets more of the needs of the teacher, the preacher, 
the parent, the reformer and the statesman than any 
other book we know on either sociology or education. 
This would be true if it were only a book of facts, theo- 
ries, and demonstration. It would be equally true if it 


-were merely the working out of all the details presented 


in everv phase of all the subjects treated. Its interest 
and value are increased in geometrical ratio when the 
perfection of both features are combined in one book. 


LANGUAGE WORK IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By M. A. Leiper, State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Ky. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Every teacher in elementary grades is ardently de- 

sirous of teaching children in her grade to use cor- 

rect English attractively both with voice and pen, and 
in no subject is uniform success more difficult of attain- 
ment. Fear goes hand in hand with desire. Never have 

we seen directions so clear, suggestions so definite, il- 

lustrations so helpful in their application to each grade 

and to rural schools as in this book. 

Each grade is set by itself and adapted to the normal 
age for the grade, but with flexibility enough to make 
it fit reasonably well those a little out of place below 
and above. This is a feature all too rarely considered 
in preparing books for special grades. The entire eight 
grades, while clearly and distinctly classified, swing 
along for eight years with no chasm to be bridged from 
any grade to the next. The mechanical rigidity which 
often jars the pupil and the child is absent in this 
grading. It is a teacher's b.ok and meets her every 
reasonable inquiry fully and definitely. There are many 
highly important distinctions made, such as that be- 
tween original and imitative work, between correctness 
in technique and freedom in expressing original 
thought. The appendixes are exceedingly valuable. 


MASTER WILL OF STRATFORD. A Mid-winter 
Night’s Dream. By Louise Ayres Garnett. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents, : 
Really we begin to get exceedingly enthusiastic over 

this Shakespeare anniversary from the educationai 

standpoint. We have had a sentimental enthusiasm 
from the first, but we had not appreciated what a wealth 
of new material was to come to light and how skilfully 
old material could be re-presented. Here, for instance, 
is a play for every school, for every club of young 
people, for every woman's club. 

The boy Shakespeare is the central figure of this play. 

n a prologue, three acts and an epilogue Mrs. Garnett 

tells of a certain New Year’s Eve when Oberon, Ti- 

tania, the fairies and the witches all visit him in a 

dream. Not only will the production of this little 

drama afford much pleasure to boys and girls, but it 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ie Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 


will serve to stimulaté aff interest in the great poet and 
in some of the wonderful characters which he has given 
to the world, 
LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Edited by 
George J. Smith, Ph. D. (member of the Board of 
_Examiners, New York City Department of Educa- 
tion). Revised edition. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Cloth. 333 pp. Price, 65. cents... 
This is"a completely revised edition of Dr, Smith’s 
eminently successful former revision of the favorite 
old “Longmans’ Schoo] Grammar.” The changes now 
made bring the book into accord as to terminology 
with the requirements officially adopted for the city of 
New York, as well as with the recommendations of the 
Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. A number of changes have been 
made in the subject-matter: Adjectives have been re- 
classified, certain topics have been treated more fully 
and additional exercises have been provided. The sen- 
tences in the various exercises have been numbered 
for the convenience of teachers. 
Part 1 describes and limits the parts of speech, Part 
2 is devoted to their classification and inflection, and 
Part 3 discusses the analysis of sentences. A supple- 
ment to Part 3 gives material on analysis by diagrams 
and on rules of syntax, and an appendix contains rules 
for spelling, capitalization and punctuation. The editor 
has also provided notes for teachers on certain points 
ot grammar and on the teaching of English grammzr. 
The book is a simple, logical and teachable treatment 
of a difficult subject. Its rules are concise, its illustra- 
tive examples varied and appropriate to the points they 
are intended to explain. 


ENGLISH READINGS FOR SCHOOLS. Lake Side 
Series. The KEwery Dey Primer, Parts I and IL 
By Florence Holbrook, principal Forestville School, 
Chicago. Chicago: Ainsworth and Company. Paper. 
A school reader for littlest people built on the con- 
versational idea with the every-day life of children as 
the thread that runs through it, The conversation is illumi- 
nated by pictures that are suggestive of everything the 
children are talking about as they read. 

. While it assumes to be the actual conversation of a 
happy lad of six at home, at school, and at play there 
is somewhat of child classics and much significant infor- 
mation. Miss Holbrook is inventive and inspiring in 
all that she does in teaching and in book-making, and 
this is one of her cleverest conceptions. 


GENERAL INSECT NOTEBOOK. By James G. 
Needham, Cornell University. Other Notebooks in 
the series: Bird Notebooks, No. 1 and No. 2, Tree 
Notebook, Fish Notebook and Plant Notebook. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: The Comstock Publishing Company. 
Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. 

Nothing in nature study has met the popular field 
laboratory need so completely as do these Notebooks. 
Both author and publisher have had al! kinds of experi- 
ences in field work in Nature Study and they know 
precisely what is needed and why it is needed and how 
to provide what is needed. No one else has ever appre- 
ciated this Notebook as they do, and they have met it 
in every particular. 


MANY LIVES SAVED 


HE use of Prang Book Covers 

K COVER will save thousands of dollars 

in your district and the lives of 

assets many children. Twenty to thirty 

per cent. is saved on the cost of 

each book and the children are 

— from many contagious 

iseases by the use of a book cover 
on a book. 

Parents appreciate an executive 
who gives thoughtful attention to 
such matters. PRANG BOOK 
COVER is superior to any cover 
now on the market from the stand- 
point of its educational value, the 
amount of time required to place 
it on the books, and the fact that 
there is no mess or litter coming 
from cutting, stitching, pasting or 


‘ | gluing. 


PATENT Me SEND FOR SAMPLE. 
THE PRANG GOMPANY Avenue 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school ad 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : : 


ministration 


Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 

19: New England Superintendents at 
Boston University. John E, De 
Meier, Abington, secretary. 

19: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Boston University. H. W. 
Holmes, Cambridge, Mass., secre- 
tary. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

18-19: Women’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association Confer- 
ence, Boston, Mass. Mrs. George 
U. Crocker, Boston, chairman. 

JUNE. 

26-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 


JULY. 

3: American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. New York City. Secre- 
tary, Dr. William A. Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 

$-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 

13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
— Royce, Superior, presi- 
ent. 


0-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2. 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


@4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines. Superintendent 
O.: E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia. Mo., secretarv. 

30-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
‘Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent: H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK. Wilson Hawkins was 
unanimously re-elected superinten- 
dent of the Newark schools for a 


five-year term at $3,000. Mr. Haw- 
kins came here four years ago at a 
salary of $2.500, and his work has not 
only been progressive and successful 
—it has been appreciated! 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
DOYLESTOWN. Doylestown 


School has a regular four-year com- 
mercial course in the high school. 
This course gives graduates the ele- 
ments of a general education, and 
furnishes them with the usual busi- 
ness training offered by the leading 
business schools. 

In order to make a commercial 
course worth while and effective, it 
must be planned to meet the. needs 
of the community. To better secure 
the co-operation of business and pro- 
fessional men, they have been asked 
to answer the following inquiries:— 

1. What do YOU think the com- 
mercial’ course should do for your 
particular business or profession? 

2. How can the school so adjust 
the instruction that it may develop 
competently trained business gradu- 
ates? 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. B. O. Duggan of 
Covington was elected president of 
the Middle Tennessee Educational 
Association, succeeding F. R. Oglivie 
cf Brownsville. E. P. Smith of Mar- 
tin was chosen first vice-president of 
the association; M. L. Hardin of 
Rolivar, second vice-president; J. O. 
Brown of Lexington, third  vice- 
president, and C. B. Ijams of Jack- 
son, secretary-treasurer. As mem- 
bers of the executive committee: W. 
E. Vaughan, Memphis; J. W. Ander- 
son. Brownsville; . L. Bynum, 
Jackson; W. M. McLaurin, Browns- 
ville, and C. P. Jester, Memphis. 

ROCKWOOD. There is amovement 
on feot to establish a night school at 
Rockwood for the benefit of the em- 
ployed of all ages. Many of the em- 
ployees of the hosiery mills and other 
factories are unable to read and 
write. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. “The state 
of Oklahoma is growing so rapidly 
that statistics applicable to last year 
are hopelessly out of date this year. 
This is pre-eminently true of our 
educational system.” said State 
Superintendent R. H. Wilson, last 
week, in discussing great ad- 
vances in education in the last few 
years. 

‘Let us bear in mind that our 
schools are not yet what they must 
be to measure up to the standard 
which we have as our ideal; but let 
us find encouragement in the fact 
that the system is .growing, pulsating 
with new life, throbbing with new 
hope, and developing new strength 
and new character each year. The 
enumeration of scholastics in 1916 is 
greater by 18,300 than that of 1915. 
During 1915 we employed 514 more 


teachers than during 1914; the first 
grade teachers employed during 1915 
numbered 269 more than the first 
grade teachers employed in the state 
during 1914; during the past year the 
number of schools offering high 
school work increased from 437 to 
548; and the number of pupils en. 
rolled in the high schools jumped 
from 19,414 to 22,904, an increase of 
approximately eighteen per cent. in 
one short year. In the early life of 
our state when school district war- 
rants were discounted heavily few 
well qualified teachers sought em. 
ployment in our schools. With the 
amalgamation of Oklahoma ‘ferfi- 
tory and Indian Territory in 1907 and 
the extension of the system of public 
education to the eastern part of the 
state came a demand for teachers 
that could be met in many districts 
only by the licensing of commor 
school graduates and cthers whose 
opportunities to secure an education 
had been restricted. Three normal 
schools were established in the eastern 
part of the state, which, with those 
already established in Oklahoma 
Territory, began the work of pre- 
paring teachers for the schools, be- 
cause trained teachers are essential 
to develop our system of public edu- 
cation in accordance with our ideals. 
Nine years have demonstrated that 
the six normal schools cannot train 
the teachers needed in our schools; 
therefore, the legislature has pro- 
vided that certain approved high 
schools may offer normal training 
courses of study which are designed 
to prepare graduates for the work of 
teaching. Under this act more than 
forty high schools in the state have 
joined with the normal schools in 
the work of training teachers for our 
common schools. Next year the 
number of high schools offering this 
course will undoubtedly be increased. 
During the next decade the teacher 
training facilities in the state will, 
without doubt, be made adequate to 
our needs and the time will be here 
when according to the vision present 
with the early pioneers and trans- 
mitted to us no one except trained 
teachers will be employed in our 
schools. The expansion of the work 
being done in our schools and by 
our schools makes it necessary that 
we hasten the time when trained per- 
sons shall be in entire charge an 
control of educaticn in Oklahoma. 

“In the expansion of its work our 
schools are taking on more duties 
and more responsibilities. This must 
continue to be the case during the 
coming years. 

“The one subject’in which reports 
of teachers of moonlight schools are 
uniform is in the interest shown by 
the adults in the great science ® 
agriculture. Already a large nume- 
ber of school districts in the state 
have enlarged the schoc! sites t 
provide for demonstration farms. 
Prophesying by the light afforded by 
recent history, we may safely predict 
that there will be few rural schools 
in Oklahoma in the year 1925 that 
will not have a demonstration farm 
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than a much larger sum might at another time.”’ 


mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more.”’ 


yery teacher should be protected. 


THIS IS WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS GOOD 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a serious 
illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased expense 
and no income, and the uncertainty of how long it will last. Then it is 
that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is the assur- 
ance that she need not worry, for the T. C. U. willsee her through. 

One teacher writes: ‘“This has been a strenuous winter on me financially 
as I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
promptly made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 
way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. 
U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 


This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U. 


—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a loss of time caused 
yy accident, sickness, or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Acid 


SEND THE COUPON 
To the T. C. U.—140 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 


Tired 
Teachers— 


Restore your energy, soothe your 
nerves and relieve exhaustion after 
a long, hard school day;—take 


HORSFORD’S 


Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


Just the tonic you need. A scientific 
preparation of the healthful and strength- 
giving phosphates—the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a nour- 
ishing and strengthening food—highly 
recommended by prominent physicians. 


A teaspoonful in a glass of cold 
water makes a delicious acid 
beverage—more wholesome and 
convenient than lemons or limes. 


Anldeal Remedyin Nervous Disorders 
Rumford Chemical Works 


Providence, R. L 


on which will be conducted the suc- 
cessful experiments reported in 
bulletins issued by the national and 
state departments of agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges throughout 
the land. The persons who will be 
in charge of our farms at that time 
will be persons who have had in- 
struction in the principles of agricul- 
ture, thanks to the foresight of the 
framers of our constitution in re- 
quiring that agriculture be taught in 
the schools and thanks to the wisdom 
of our legislature in providing com- 
pulsory education. The farmers will 
realize and properly appreciate the 
value of a school demonstration farm 
as an agency for relaying the latest 
agricultural information from the 
national and state experiment sta- 
tions and colleges to the man on the 
farm. Our city schools located in 
the industrial centres have already 
heard the call for skilled workmen. 
In answer to the call manual training 
is now considered an essential part of 
the equipment of each city school. 
The business world has made de- 
mands upon our schocls in answer 
to which business departments have 
been installed. The schools of Okla- 
homa have been responsive to vres- 
ent-day demands in these respects 
and our state has fully vindicated its 
right to carry the torch in the great 
educational lampadephoria. 

Modern science has revealed to us 
the importance of dietetics. The 
subject of physiology introduced into 
our course of study years ago, over 
the protest of the uitra-conservative 
element, has done more to create a 
Sentiment favorable to national pro- 
hibition than all the other agencies 
combined. The majority of the 


voters today are persons who studied 


physiology while attending school, 
and thanks to their collective wis- 
dom we have enriched our course of 
study by the addition of domestic 
science. The harmful effects of nar- 
cotics are understood and taught to 
the young. Persons now in school 
will live to see the time when users 
of tobacco will be in disrepute, when 
science will have lengthened the span 
of human life, and when the people 
in their collective capacity will pro- 
hibit the habitual use of stimulants 
and narcotics. 

“One of the most encouraging 
features of present day educational 
development, as viewed from the 
vantage point of the state department 
of education, is to be found in the 
increase in the number of rural and 
village high schools in our state from 
thirty-five in 1914 to 425 in 1915. Of 
these high schools, 117 are located in 
strictly rural communities and at- 
tended by rural pupils exclusively. 
The 308 located in village communi- 
ties serve a rural population. Con- 
solidated school districts are in- 
creasing in number every year. At 
our present rate of growth the pre- 
diction may safely be made that on 
the fiftieth anniversary of our state 
there will be no boy or girl in Okla- 
homa who will be beyond the influ- 
ence of a high school offering a 
course of study designed to prepare 
him to serve hjs family, his state. his 
common country, and his God in a 
most effective way.” 


CENTRAL STATEL. 


INDIANA. 
FRANKLIN. Jesse C. Webb, for 


thirteen years the head of the John- 


son County schools, has been elected 
to the superintendency of the local 
schoo!s. As a graduate of Franklin 
College, and a resident of the city 
for many years, he is entirely familiar 
with the conditions and needs of the 
schools here. He has been largely 
responsible for the excellent system 
of consolidated schocls of the 
county. Through his efforts every 
township in the county, except one, 
has commissioned schools in some 
form, and all high schools will 
be commissioned before he retires as 
county superintendent. 


BLOOMFIELD. Thomas M. 
Deam, formerly principal of the Cen- 
treville and loca] schools, has been 
selected as principal of the Decatur, 
Ill., high school. 


SOUTH BEND. The election of 
J. F. Nuner of Mishawaka to the 
superintendency of the South Bend 
schools. marks the end of a bitter 
fight which began when the board 
removed L., Montgomery from 
that position. Mr. Nuner is a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago, 
Indiana State Normal and Indiana 
University. 

FORT WAYNE. Conditions for 
teaching vocational subjects will be 
such improved by the use of a large 
unoccupied factcry building which has 
been rented by the school board. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Horace Ellis, 
former president of Vincennes Uni- 
versity, was ncminated by the Re- 
publican State Convention for state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Samuel Scott, superintendent of 
Floyd County, is the Democratic 
nominee. Both are weli fitted for 
the position; the fortunes of the 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


MORE PER 


Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


SPRINGFIELD, 


party tickets will probably determine 
the winner. 

TERRE HAUTE. The school 
board has let contracts for a new 
junior and vocational high school 
uilding costing $120,000. When 
this building is completed and the 
Rose Polytechnic property comes 
into the control of the board, this 
city’s facilities for high school work 
will be in good shape. 

GOSHEN. Edgar Mendenhall, 
superintendent of the local schools, 
has announced his intention of retir- 
ing from his position July 1. He 
will be on the faculty of Franklin 
College, Franklin, Ind., after that 
date. 


ILLINOIS. 


At a meeting of high school prin- 
cipals in Chicago, at which nearly 
100 principals for seven different 
states were present, it was de- 
cided to organize a National Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Secondary 
Schools. 

The officers chosen were: Presi- 
dent, B. F. Brown, Chicago, III; 
vice-president, U. R. McDaniel, Oak 
Park, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, F. M. 
Hammitt, Mason City, Ia. 

OGDEN. All the teachers were 
re-elected at the annual meeting of 
the school board, and many grade 
teachers received substantial in- 
creases, 


KANSAS. 


MANHATTAN. Addressing forty- 
nine scnoolhouse meetings of old and 
young in fourteen days, with an at- 
tendance of 3,000 people, would be a 
big record even in a political cam- 
paign. This record has just been 
made by Otis E. Hall, in charge of 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs in the di- 
vision of college extension, during 
the month of March, and the meet- 
ings all were for the purpose of or- 
ganizing agricultural clubs for boys 
and girls. At cne meeting in Finney 
County, seven pupils drove a mule 
team hitched to a spring wagon 
twenty miles in order to attend one 
of these meetings. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Two steps taken 
by the Kentucky Educational As- 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 


sociation in its annual meeting 
were a declaration in favor of a pro- 
fessional, non-partisan State Board 
of Education, and action looking to 
the establishment of a meeting oi the 
department of school trustees in No- 
vember. 


The legislative committee in- 
structed to take such steps as may 
be necessary to bring the matter of 
the non-partisan State Board of Edu- 
cation before the General Assembly 
in 1918in proper form, and the execu- 
tive committee is instructed to call 
a meeting of the department of 
school trustees about November | in 
order that adequate representation 
may be had from the rural districts. 

An effort to include an endorsement 
of organized labor in the resolutions 
was defeated by amending the report 
of the committee by striking out the 
section which included recognition 
of the union label and a_ general 
commendation of the work of organ- 
ized labor. With this exception the 
report was adopted as presented by 
the committee. 


The appointment of the legislative 
committee, to serve for two years, was 
announced by the retiring president, 
T. W. Vinson, immediately following 
the adoption of the report of the 
committee on resolutions as follows: 
McHenry Rhoads, chairman; Dr. J. 
G. Crabbe, Dr. H. H. Cherry, Dr. 
J. V. Chapman and Superintendent 
L. E. Foster. 


State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction V, O. Gilbert, speaking on 
“The Need for a Professional State 
Board of Education,” said:— 

“All Boards of Education seem to 
be more or less in the way. Your 
city superintendents all know there 
are times when you would like to 
take your Board of Education out 
and administer to it the same treat- 
ment you received when you were 
boys. And yet Boards of Education 
seem to be more or less necessities. 
The State Board of Kentucky is a 
good board just as it stands, but it 
needs balance; it needs three profes- 
sional members to give attention to 
the professional aspect of its duties. 
The attorney-general and the secre- 
tary of state are very busy men with 
the duties of their offices, and they 
have been engagcd so long in other 
activities that they are not thinking 


along school linés and su inki 
is difficult for them. 

“I have no complaint to make of 
our present state board except that 
it needs three more members. It js 
time that we as a body of teachers 
look into this matter and plan for a 
better organization of the state 
board. 


The report of the special commit- 
tee on teachers’ institutes was pre- 
sented by Dr. E. C. McDougle, dean 
of the Eastern Kentucky Normal 
School, who said:— 

“If institutes exist solely for the 
purpose of improving the schools, as 
stated in the State School Report for 
1914-15, page 68, then it is an injus- 
tice to exact fees of teachers for 
their support. Assuredly, teachers 
should not be compelled to pay for 
improving the schools, while society 
remains passive towards this means 
of securing improvements. Ken- 
tucky stands alone among the states 
of the Union in supporting the insti- 
tute out of the private funds of the 
teachers. Some states combine 
state and county aid with registra- 
tion fees, and several maintain in- 
stitutes wholly from public sources. 
Yet under our peculiar system, teach- 
ers pay not only for the instruction 
received, but also for programs, 
ice water, music, janitors’ services 
and other incidental expenses, and 
make a contribution to the teachers’ 
library of the county. 

“If any teachers in attendance upon 


Government Positions for 


Teachers 
All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 


soon to be held throughout the em 
tire country. The positions to 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. ; 

Those interested should write im 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large Jee 
tive book, showing the positions © 
tainable and giving many sample ex 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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Schools and Colleges 2 we 


an institute deserve credit for being 
there, then all the teachers deserve 
such recognition. As now managed, 
under our present laws, teachers 
are encouraged to open their schools 
one or two weeks prior to the insti- 
tute, in order to receive credit for 
the five days the institute is in ses- 
sion. All will agree that such prac- 
tice works injury to the children, 
since their school work is interrupted 
before it is fairly begun. Our laws 
should be so amended as to allow 
teachers under contract to teach 
credit for the days they attend 
whether their schools have opened 
or not.” 

Among the recommendations sug- 
gested, Dr. McDougle enumerated:— 

Public support ior the teachers’ 
institutes; removal of the time limit 
for holding them; state licenses for 
instructors; credit to all teachers 
who attend, and a full itemized state- 
ment of all expenses to be made by 
county superintendents. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted :-— 

Be it resolved, that since thou- 
sands of our brightest and most 
promising lives fall every year, a 
prey to the ravages of dissipation 
and preventable diseases, we com- 
mend the work of the State Board 
of Health and other authorities in 
their efforts to eradicate these evils, 
and that recognizing the relation of 
cigarettes and alcohol to disease, 
pauperism and vice, we, as guardians 
of the public health, physical, mental 
and moral, should exert every effort 
to prevent these evils. That it is 
more in accord with economy and ef- 
ficiency, the keynotes of this con- 
vention, to prevent disease in the 
school than to treat it in the hospital. 

That we heartily recommend to the 
present and the incoming national ad- 
ministration the establishment of a 
special “Department of Education 
and Health,” and that the commis- 
sioner of education be elevated to 
the dignity of a cabinet officer. 

That, in order to carry out the 
policies of the state superintendent 
and to effect other reforms, we re- 
spectfully recommend that the next 
General Assembly enact laws as fol- 
lows: Adding to the State Board of 
Education from two to four profes- 
sional members, to be appointed by 
the state superintendent; making ele- 
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The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal School for Physical Education in the 

world. Broad and thorough course based upon thirty- 

five years’ experience educating and placing teachers. 

Our Appointment Office is More Efficient han Ever. 

It is at your service. We recommend only such a 

teacher as meets your particularrequirements. Save 
time and worry by writing today to 


i y by a 
L. W. SARGENT, 74 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden. M,. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts, Coeducational 

Department for the pedagogical an¢ 

training of teachers of the 

ommercial subjects. J. Asb Pit 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 


EAST 


OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 
July 10 to August 18 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Special Departments of MUSIC, ART and GERMAN 


Summer Term of the 
CURRY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake, 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Correlated Mathematics 
for Secondary Schools 


HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 


Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 


BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 
Principal of Vocal Department, 
and Preceptress of Girls’ 
Dormitory. 


Lectures in Theory and History of 
Music Free. 

Special Courses for Teachers, High 

School and College Girls. 

The School is Located on Squam Lake, 
Holderness. 

Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 
Sports, Etc. 

Dormitories Look Out on the Lake, 

Rates Reasonable. 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th. 
Tuition Includes Caoice of Studies, 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mase. 


‘*These are the texts your high-school students 
also ought to use”’ 


First-Year Mathematics for 
Secondary Schools — Breslich 


Now on the market. $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb, 10 oz.) 


SECOND- YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
New edition by Breslich to be published 
July 1916 


W rite for information or for examination 
copies with the privilege of return 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 5753 Ellis Avenue Illinois 


reason for selling. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in lar 


city of Middle West. Established 25 


years. Ill health of Principal onl 
Address WIN- 


LEARN RAGTIME 


me teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing 

ail. ou learn easily in few lessons 

ragtime piece at your 5th lesson 

can play now, or not, I'll teach 

in happy ragtime. “ ay Gack 
once for special low terms and testimonials ’ 

“Czar of 
69 526 So. Western 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 


M188 F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS. M, HASIIDGS, Actin 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succersiulexperie1 ce 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, EOSTCN 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 7or5".5;7'; 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 


No advance charges 


The Guernsey 


Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends good teachers to good positions. Well trained candidates 
needed. Register now for fall work. Write today for circulars. 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


© Co-ordination of Mind, 

School of Voice. 37th year 

s Octt.5. Summer 

Expression Evening classes. 

Work for all needs. Write for list of Dr. Curry’s 
books and ‘*Expression.’’ 


Ss. S..Curry, Ph.D., President, 
Copleyjsquare, Boston, Mass. 


mentary agriculture a part of the 
common school course of study; 
providing for a broader course in 
home economics and the various 
forms of vocational work as needed 
in the different communities; provid- 
ing for an assistant superintendent 
to advise with and assist the state 
superintendent in solving the varied 
and complex educational problems 
that confront the department of edu- 
cation in a state that is striving for 
real progress, 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. An interesting 
five-day demonstration of teaching 
art was given in Grand Rapids, by 
Dr. James Parton Haney, director 
of art in the New York City high 
schools, during the first week in 
May. Dr. Haney had been invited 
to come to Grand Rapids by the 
Western Drawing and Manual Train- 
ing Association, and various other 
Grand Rapids organizations took ad- 
vantage of his presence to have him 
tell of his studies made in industrial 
art schools abroad, and of the work 
now being done in the high school 
system in New York. 


ADRIAN. Superintendent C. H. 
Griffey has been elected for two 
years at an increase of $500 in salary. 
Every teacher has been re-elected 
and at an increase in salary. There 
is a full-fledged Junior High School 
over which teachers, students and 
parents are enthusiastic. 


NEBRASKA. 

Hon, A. O. Thomas has been 
nominated for state suverintendent 
by the Republicans, and President 
W. H. Clemmons of the Fremont 
Normal School by the Democrats. 


Each will draw from the other as 
politics always runs high in this state. 
Mr. Clemmons will get a sympathetic 
vote to some extent because of the 
recent loss by fire of the dormitory 
of his school, which is his personal 
property. Dr. Thomas has made 
good in office and will get a vote of 
appreciation to some extent. The 
result, however, will depend largely 
upon the party vote, which is prob- 
lematical. 

CHARDON. Principal Sparks of 
the State Normal School has re- 
signed and Robert J. Elliott of 
Kearney succeeds him at a salary 
of $2,500. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

ELLENDALE. Mrs. Mary Flem- 
ington Strand, one of the highly 
efficient school leaders of the state, 
has resigned as county superinten- 
dent, and her sister, who has been 
her deputv. succeeds her. 

BISMARCK. The State Department 
of Education is issuing a bi-monthly 
Bulletin largely in charge of Assistant 
State Superintendent Laura B. San- 


derson. It is one of the best edited 
and most informing of all state 
bulletins, 

The campaign for the primary 


ncmination of state superintendent 
is at white heat. Rural School In- 
spector McDonald and Superinten- 
dent W. S. Hoover are in the race 
with intense backing. 


WISCONSIN. 

PLATTEVILLE. Mr. Royce of 
the Normal School faculty of Supe- 
rior has been elected ta the nresi- 
dency of this normal school, which 
was made vacant by the death of 
Dr. Sutherland. 

EAU CLAIRE. The new State 
Normal School of this city has as 
its first principal Mr. Schofield, prin- 
cipal of the Central High School of 
St. Paul. 
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NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. Superintendent J, 
Humphreys of the Idaho Industrial 
School resigned April 14, but the 
tate Board of Education declined 
to accept his resignation, and his 
services have been retained. : 
LEWISTON. The Lewiston State 
Normal School rural department 
emphasizes, first, the general subjects 
of school administration and socigk 
ogy, practice of teaching, school 
management and classroom methods: 
second, special applications of these 
subjects, such as rural school man 
agement, rural sociology and practigs 
teaching in the rural Practice 
schools; third, vocational subjects 
including agriculture, manual arts, 
cooking, sewing, etc.; fourth, physi- 
cal education, including sanitation, 
health and playground theory and 
practice. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 521. 


THE COAL STRIKE AVERTED, 
The threatened strike in the ane 
thracite coal fields has been 
averted by an agreement under 
which the miners are given more 
satisfactory working hours, and @ 
substantial increase of wages, but 
abandon their demand for complete 
unionization, and the collection of 
union dues by the operators. Ag 
usual, it will be the consumer who 
will foot the bills, and it is esti 
mated that at least forty cents @ 
ton will be added to retail price of 
coal, as a result of the concessions, 
But there is one feature of the 
agreement which has attracted less 
attention than its importance dé. 
serves. This is the stipulation that 
the arrangement shall last four 
years. Hitherto, under short-term 
agreements, the public has hardly 
more than adjusted itself to one 
scale of prices when new agitation 
would set in and another strike 
loom up in the near future. The 
four-year agreement will be a re 
lief, even if prices are higher. 


THE FATE OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


The rejection by the House of the 
bill which passed the Senate, giv- 
ing the Philippines complete indé- 
pendence within four years, is @ 
sharp defeat for the Administra- 
tion. The Republicans voted solidly 
against the abandonment of the is- 
lands, and thirty Democrats joinéd 
them, the vote standing 213 to 16% 
The Administration Democrats 
filibustered in vain against the 
hostile motions which were Caf- 
ried, one after another, by substat- 
tially the same majorities, the final 
vote being on a motion instructing 
the House conferees to accept me 
provision in conference that fixes 
any definite data for the relinqu‘sh 
ment of the islands. With their 
hands thus tied, there is little 
charce that any agreement can be 
reached, and the bill is as good @% 
dead. Unprejudiced observers of 
conditions in the Philippines do m@t 
believe that the islanders will Be 
ready for complete independent 
within four years, but that they 
would fall an easy prey to Japam 
This was one of the issues whith 
caused the resignatien of Mr. Gat 
rison as Secretary of War. 
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The of “Treasure | y TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
sland 


“Begun with no thought of publica- 
tiom, the story's great possibilities as 
a book for boys were urged by a 

roiessor who happened to be at the 
inte during the reading of a chap- 
ter. He knew the editor of ‘Young 
Folks, and the arrangements were 
soon made, and the story began seri- 
ally before Stevenson had finished 
writing it. 

“"Young Folks,’ as Mr. Osborne 
remembers it, was a weekly paper, A 
thrilling adventure, ‘Don Salvo the 
Brave; was running then, with many 
illustrations and the place of honor 
on the first page. ‘Treasure Island, 
by ‘Captain orge North,’ an inside 
story with no pictures at all, at- 
tracted absolutely attention; 
what normal boy would skip ‘Don 
Salvo the Brave’? 

“But the moment it came out in 
book form, the success of ‘Treasure 
Island began. At once it became 
the book of the hour and sold well, 
especially in comparison with the 
author's previous volumes of essays, 
So that Lloyd Osbourne’s Story 
proved to be the. turning-point in 
Stevenson’s career, bringing him 
money and popularity. 

“The author himself always greatly 
enjoyed “Ireasure Island.’ He liked 
the translations that came from 
everywhere, in Greek, and Spanish, 
and French, and queer, out-of-the- 
way languages, like Roumanian and 
Lithuanian. He would rub his hand 
over the unusual volumes. and 
chuckle, ‘The title’s all I can make 
out! ”"—Grace Humphrey, in St. 
Nicholas. 


How to Get the Spelling Lesson 


~My observation leads me to be- 
lieve that a great many children are 
Going through the schools poor 
spellers because the teacher does not 
show them how to prepare their 
Spelling lesson with the greatest 
economy of time and with the most 
effective results. Suppose a class is 
assigned twenty words for the next 
spelling lesson. It is likely that half 
Of the class could spell half of the 


twenty words without any study at: 


all. The other members of the class 
will know more or fewer according 
to their respective abilities as spellers. 
Now, the sensible and the economical 
thin for each member of the class 
to-Ge is first to determine which 
words in the lesson he does not 
know how. to spell and to concen- 
trate his efforts upon those words, 
paying no attention to the ones he 
already knows. That, however, is just 
the thing most children will not do, 
tnléss they are taught to do so by 
tie teacher. The child unaided, or 
umimstructed, wil! spend just as much 
fime On the words he knows already 
@S upon the words he does not know 
when the lesson is assigned. He will 
Measure his preparation of the lesson 
by the number of times he has “gone 
Over the lesson.” If the teacher will, 
When assigning the spelling lesson, 
help the children to discover the 
Words they do not know, and how to 
COncentrate their attention upon 

ese words, her children would be, I 
firmly believe, very much better 
spellers than the average pupil is 


today. 
L. J. Hamfan, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


ONE candidate recommended on whom we can rely is the edrest method of filling a place 
principal, stating the qualifications desired, for this place at om 
we replied “Mr. SO much my best CANDIDATE recommending him alone.’” 
We could speak with confidence becanse two years ago on his gacuation fiom college we 
had placed this man as vice-principa! at Fulton, had followed his work, and knew from 
his Pores superintendent that he was now ready for the larger place he desired. On 
April 15 we received the following Jetrer; “I am on the train for New York alter visit to 


Jou.” Which you proter-ts be of pce or RECOMMENDED P 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, $ yracuse, N.Y. 

YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Pos bookies 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $, Wabesh Ave., Chicego, IP. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE. WASH. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents schools. WH. 0. PRATT. Mer. 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


an FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futore and Gov- 
partment of truction; recommends good Schools to pare: te. Cali om 


a 
rer Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


= 


recommends teachert and bas filiec ! un- 


j dreds of high grade positions ‘up te 
$5,000) with excellent teache:s. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If y u need @ 


teacher forany desirable }!a2 e or hnow 
where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square. New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and jpn Hee ne, ositions paying $70 to $99 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & ©0., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for suyerioz 
Ss re recommend only reliable candidates. Servicer free teschoo) officials, 


COHABRLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray 


EFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TFACHERS 


In every department of Schoel and College Work 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
The Largest, Most Widely Advertised 
and Patronized Agency in the W est 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director - : 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 


ROK TEACHERS 


EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.CoLo 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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HANDBOOK OF. 
American Private Schools 


The 2nd Edition revised and enlarged of the 
HANDBOOK of BEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
> A critical and discriminating account of the 
Private Schools as they ARE with historical 
and introductory chapters. 


Among the new features are a Complete List 
of PRIVATE SECONDARY SGHOOLS: new 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES; a LIST OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PERIODICALS. 

New Introductory Chapters, Measuring 
Educational Results, The Year in Education, Re- 
view of Recent Educational Literature, etc., by 
Prof. Clavton ©. Keoki of New York Univer- 
sity, Prof, Arthur O. Norton of Wellesley Col- 
lege and others. 


640 pages; round corners, crimson ; 
sik cloth; gold stamped, $2.50. - 


A HANDBOOK OF | 
New England 

Descriptive of Town. and Country along the 

Routes of Automobile Travel, with Introductory 


Chapters. 


768 pages, round corners, crimson 
sik cloth, gold stamped, $2.50. 


PORTER .SARGENT 
50 Congress St. ‘Boston, Mass. 
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Your Joy 


Increase Your Salary 


Would you accept an increase of 20% te 
40% inyour salary? Many acountry schogl 
and grammar school teacher has done §@ 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout thecountry 
are stillinstalling commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hardwork to find them. Good commercial 

_ teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
tp into “setondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness, 

&sk Tor complete IMustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial Schoo 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them, 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries. 


away from the copy. 


Perfect Touch Typists 
Can only be trained on the Model 10 ~ 


REMINGTON 


~ This latest Remington model permits the writing of 
a letter from date to signature without once looking 


Perfect touch typing isn’t merely a question of key 


fingering. To look at any part 0/ your machine while 
79 i Writing it is just as bad as looking at the key- 
oard. 

Typewriters which require hand settings of the car- 
tiage make the typist look at the machine every time 
he sets the carriage to write ashort line. These short 
lines average about a dozen to every letter and envelope. 
See them on the accompanying cut and count them 
yourself. 
Think of it—twelve ‘‘breaks” for every letter. Do 
you eall that perfect touch typewriting ? 

Thats where the mode! 10 Remington comesin. The 
improved Remington colunin selector eliminates these 
‘*breaks’’ absolutely. The typist doesn’t have to look. 


He touches a key and the carriage sets itself, 
The result is perfect touch tyfewriting and a speed gain of 25 per cent.—proved 
by numerous comparative tests, 


No better reason Gould be given why every school should teach the Remington 
and every pupil should leans it, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
(Iacorpora d) 
ANEW YORK AND EVERY WHERE 
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